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German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the 
valley and is at its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of greait importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are in more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 
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India after Indira: huge 
questions raised 


Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingold Route be your 
guide. 



1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 

4 Boppard 

5 Stolzenfels Castle 
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be assassination of Indira Gandhi 
by religious fanatics will change 
face of Asia and have far-reaching 
lequences for world affairs. 

Nehru's only daughter and Mahatma 
ft favourite pupil (hut no reki- 
ndle spiritual father of Indian in- 
race) reigned supreme in Indi- 
politics for over 2(1 years with her 
baling personality. 

may cull itself the world’s Inr- 
democracy. hut in reality is only 
most heavily-populated one ami 
jlby any stretch of the imagination, 
tat-functioning democracy, 
liibatma Gandhi's principle of non- 
tee was ill-suited to the aggres- 
lemperamcni of Nehru's self-as- 
f«4and condescending daughter. 
Boa a young woman spent several 
§Min British jails. 

for youthful experience of I lie hitler 
against colonialism. Iter caste 
tjj' inspired by the anti-Western 
of the Indian upper classes and 
Ptooken will for power were char- 
[pisiicufMrs Gandhi. 

mndc her not only a national 
fwolbut also, alongside Nasser and 
|j°-3 member of the triumvirate that 
to Third World. 

PjjJ Gandhi was India: an explo- 
re o f political passion con- 
Wiiting the fuses of independ- 
aeiQnations and allowing indin 
er to achieve domestic stability 
to-establish external peace and 

Mte nearly 50 years she was a 
!*[ °f the Indian National C'on- 
b “t especially after 1966 when 
burned its leadership and took 
* Prime Minister, she underwent 
Bfuered car ecr of brilliant victo- 
™ humiliating defeats. 

a volcano in Indian politics, 
JJ* 0 the force that kept the gigantic 
^together. 

Maestion of international im- 
her assassination poses is 
India’s future. The centralism 

t»h °u' Cd * s “Hlikcly, in a country 
y the centrifugal forces of reli- 
ft^putes, castc spirit and region- 
re nce$, to maintain its position. 

' Parliamentary elections that arc 
10 he held !» ...... 


ne| n in spring and cannot 
IT. f ,onal ly be delayed for longer 
er s ' x months will show 
»uf n ^ an u hily can survive the 
^„«ich a ma j or integrating per- 

ij,pl e f , . en showed few democratic 
m her choice of means by 


which to stabilise a democracy cut very 
much to her own cloth. 

She split the Congress, manipulated 
the constitution to the brink of a coup 
and had no compunction in resorting 
to electoral corruption. 

Yet in spite of the overt brutality of 
her methods she was the indispensable 
unifying factor without which India 
would never have gained the influence 
on Asian affairs it has exercised. 

It is doubt fill whether it will conti- 
nue u> wield it. Given the dissension 
among political groups in India, there 
is no successor in sight, and certainly 
not Indira's controversial son, to take 
her place and authority in national and 
international affairs. 

The West is rid of a most inconve- 
nient opponent at the helm of the non- 
uiigned movement, bin it has also lost a 
factor that seemed to stand for and to 
ensure continuity. 

In the struggle between the great 
powers for influence on the Third 
World fresh prospects open up. India 
has grown less predictable. 

In the final years of Indira's rule the 
harsher clashes with the United States 
that came to u head during the Vietnam 
War had eased off to some extent. 

The signs are that her death will 
mark the end or the basis of aggressive 
nationalism that was characteristic of 
India in its struggle with Pakistan and 
its protracted conflict with Red China. 

At the height of her power Mrs 
Gandhi had no compunction in openly 
siding with communism in a struggle 
(hat led to the Congress split and to re- 
volutionary chunges in India's party- 
political landscape. 

Non-alignment as she saw it was in- 
variably and overtly pro-Soviet in its 
leanings. The victory over Pakistan 
that led to the creation of Bangladesh 
was won with Soviet weapons. To this 
day India's military hegemony in South 
Asia relies on substantial Soviet arms 
supplies. 

But domestic setbacks, from which 
she repeatedly recovered due to her 
personal supremacy, made the feared 
she-liger more circumspect, and she no 
longer retained her previous leeway 
Continued on page 3 
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President Mubarak of Egypt (left) with Chancellor Kohl in Bonn. 

(Photo: Werek) 

Mubarak tries to win support 
for his Middle East policy— 


President Mubarak of Egypt had talks 
with Chancellor Kohl, Economic Af- 
fairs Minister Mnrtin Bangemann and 
Finance Minister Gerhard Stollcnberg 
during a visit lo the Federal Republic. 
Topics discussed Included the Middle 
East situation, nuclear power, com- 
merce and economic aid. 

P resident Muhunik visited Bonn to 
enlist German nnd EEC support for 
Egyptian policy in the Middle East. But 
what can Europe do as matters stand? 
Potential leeway for parties concerned 
seems for the time being to be exhausted. 

Peace plans, such as President Rea- 
gan's and the proposal drawn up by Ar- 
ab leaders in Fez in autumn 1982, may 
exist, but for the moment nearly all op- 
tions seem to have been taken up in full. 

The Arabs, apart from Libya, are now 
generally prepared to acknowledge Is- 
rael's right to exist, but only if Israel in 
return hands back the occupied territo- 
ries and agrees to the establishment of a 
Palestinian West Bank state. 

But no major political force in Israel 
is either able or willing to consider the 
idea. 

Besides, East Jerusalem and the Go- 
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Ian Heights have unilaterally been in- 
corporated in the Slate of Israel, and a 
review of Israeli settlement policies on 
the West Bank would he virtually out of 
the question in domestic political terms. 

Irreconcilable differences of inter- 
pretation exist on (he unfinished second 
part of the Camp David Agreement pro- 
viding for gradual transition to Palesti- 
nian autonomy. 

Israel hns limited, Egypt full autono- 
my in mind. This is a difference of view- 
point on which President Sadat encoun- 
tered insuperable difficulties. 

So neither the Arabs nor Israel can be 
expected to make further concessions, 
and concessions arc needed if the only 
reasonably realistic idea, the plan for a 
confederation linking Jordan and the 
Palestinians, is to make headway. 

This plan would also call for a high 
degree of personal courage on the pan 
of King Hussein of Jordan, who may al- 
ready have hesitated for too long. 

He certainly had greater leeway while 
the guns were smoking in Lebanon than 
now Syria's leeway seems to be growing. 

He can certainly rule out any idea of 
coming to terms with Israel if the Gulf 
War ends with an outcome at all satis- 
factory from Baghdad's point of vietw. 

A settlement can only be reached 
from within the Middle East itself, and 
the outlook could hardly be poorer. 
Outside attempts to promote the peace 
process seem unlikely to do much good 
at present. 

Moscow's old plan for a full-scale 
Middle East conference backed by both 
superpowers cannot be put into effect 
as long as Israel refuses to consider it. 

Washington insists on the Reagan 
Plan, which is also rejected by Israel, 
while the United States has forfeited 
Continued on page 2 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Mitterrand gets 
historic and 
healthy setting 

T here seemed 10 be no end 10 M. 

Mitterrand’s after-dinner speech at 
the 44th round of Franco-German con- 
sultations in Bad Kreuznach. 

He was keen to avoid creating any im- 
pression of routine and to undertake a 
political commitment to European inte- 
gration. 

“Let us be ambitious for Europe and 
the Community! Let us be ambitious for 
the Community above and beyond Eu- 
rope!" he had the interpreter proclaim 
to Chancellor Kohl and the six Born 
Cabinet Ministers who made up the 
German delegation. 

On over half a dozen occasions he 
used the term “ambition" in connection 
with Europe, reminding the Chancellor, 
his host, of the responsibility and the 
vanguard role of the countries they rep- 
resented. 

“Europe will need to be ambitious to 
handle the tasks that await it, especially 
enlargement from 10 to 12 member- 
states,” President Mitterrand con- 
cluded, that being a point on which the 
two sides had agreed at their first round 
of talks. 

The French President did not allow 
the proceedings to backslide to the non- 
committal level that might have been 
feared after the Chancellor’s simple 
speech and reference to the fact that 
this was the 44th round of Franco-Ger- 
man folks. 

They showed. Herr Kohl said, what a 
matter of course the consultations had 
come to be. 

Did that make them a fact-finding en- 
counter, a routine visit, a courtesy call 
with no significant political ramific- 
ations? Bad Kreuznach was definitely 
something more, something different. 

Adennuer and de Gaulle met at the 
same venue on 26 November 1958 to 
lay the groundwork for Franco-German 
reconciliation, solemnised by the terms 
of the 1963 friendship treaty. 

It was General de Gaulle’s first for- 
eign visit since being elected head of 
state, and the fact that he chose to visit 
Germany, France’s erstwhile arch-en- 
emy, had more than merely symbolic 
character at the time. 

That was the last previous occasion 
on which Bad Kreuznach, a well-ktiown 
spa and wine centre on the Nahe, a trib- 
utary of the Rhine, hosted a state visit. 

It was to have welcomed GDR leader 
Erich Honecker a month earlier, but 
East- West tension led to the cancella- 
tion of the East German leader’s visit. 

But the former Kurhaus, now run as a 
private spa hotel, has frequently been 
the scene of historic occasions, visitors 
are soon told by local people. 

The town has a population of 41,000 
Germans and a US garrison of about 
25.000 servicemen and their families. 

In 1917 the Kaiser and his general 
staff set up their headquarters , in the 
Kurhaus, which had been built just four 
years earlier. So Bad Kreuznach turned 
out to be the last Imperial residence on 
German soil. 

Between .1918 and 1923 the French 
general staff, headed first by General 
Mangin, then by Marshal Foch, took 
over. 

In 1 939 Field-Marshal von Witzleben 
used the Kurhaus as his Wehrmacht 
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heudq miners until the end of the French 
campaign. 

After the Second World War the 
French army's general command set up 
its northern zone HO in the building. 

President Mitterrand seemed to Ice! 
that holding Franeo-Gcrman consult- 
ations at this historic venue 26 years af- 
ter the meeting between Adenauer and 
de Gaulle imposed a special obligation 
on him. 

He donated to the city of Koblenz a 
gigantic 16th century German cannon, 
indicating the extent to which the erst- 
while arch-enemies are now comrades- 
in-arms. 

The Griffin, 4.66 metres long and 
nearly 15 tons, was the largest cannon 
of its kind in the 1 6th century. It was 
cast in either 1524 or 1528 in Frankfurt 
and has had a chequered past. 

It was taken by the French from Eh- 
renbreitstein Castle, near Koblenz, in 
1799 and removed to Metz with 150 
other cannons for safe keeping. 

It is now to survey the Rhine for good 
from Ehrenbreitstein Castle, on perma- 
nent loan from France as a token of 
Franco-German understanding. 

Chancellor Kohl’s gift was similarly 
symbolic. The German city of Trier had 
agreed to part company with the 1793 
French revolutionary colours of the 
Third Artillery Regiment, which were 
taken in 1794 at the battle of Valen- 
ciennes. 

Chancellor Kohl presented the co- 
lours to President Mitterrand as a perm- 
anent loan by the 2,000-year-old city of 
Trier, and the Chancellor was visibly 
pleased to be able to make this gesture. 

The Chancellor and his six fellow- 
members oF the Bonn Cabinet, hard- 
pressed at home by the Flick Affair, 
clearly enjoyed the Franco-German 
summit. 

It was a welcome opportunity n f di- 
verting attention to some extent from 
problems in Bonn. 

Heinrich Haling 
(Dcr Tngcsspiegcl. .11 October 1984) 


Murder of priest reveal* 
split in Polish party 


T he Poles now know for sure thm the 
kidnapped priest. Father Pupiclusz- 
ko, is dead. The shuck sits deep. It is ns 
though people knew the country had 
reached yet another crucial and danger- 
ous milestone. 

Can General Jaruzelski keep up his 
risky light-rope walk between tolernncc 
and repression? Will the Church suc- 
ceed in channelling protest and keeping 
Opposition hotheads under control? 

The popular priest’s abductors linve 
certainly yet to achieve any of what may be 
assumed to have been their objectives. 

In the hour of need Poles are heeding 
with unexpected presence of mind ap- 
peals for peace and quiet by the Church, 
by labour leader Lech Walesa and by 
the government. 

General Jaruzelski’s opponents in the 
Parly and the corridors of power are un- 
likely to have expected his government 
to enjoy a modicum of widespread pu- 
blic solidarity on this point. 

Yet the powers that be are believed 
when they say they had nothing to do 
with the abduction and murder of Fa- 
ther Popieluszko. People believe them 
when they say the assassination is n 
blow at the government too, as it were. 

This is due to no small extent to what, 
for a communist regime, is the unaccus- 
tomed frankness with which the Polish au- 
thorities have conducted their enquiries. 

Who ever would have thought that un 
East Bloc Interior Minister would admit to 
the general public that three security offi- 
cials, men for whose activities he is re- 
sponsible. had been arrested ami charged? 

That will unquestionably have rostered 
confidence, but it is a trust that must con- 
stantly be re-car ned if the govern nient is 
not to end up being accused of being 


Continued from page 1 

much of its fund of goodwill in the Arab 
world. 

So the Middle East will have to conti- 
nue for some lime to live In a state mid- 
way between war mid peace, with a 
flare-up a constant possibility. 

Israel, like its most resolute oppo- 
nents, seems to be banking on time. Yet 
in this respect, if only for demographic 
reasons, the Arabs would seem to be in 
the better position. 

In the circumstances all Europe can 
do is try to wield an effect on the frame- 
work conditions. The EEC can contri- 
bute toward economic stability in the 
Arab world; 

It can aim to promote the Euro- Arab 
dialogue and to boost cooperation with 
moderates, such as the Gulf states. 

It can also continue to appeal to all 
concerned to show common sense and 
try to arrive at a relaxation of irreconcil- 
able viewpoints. 

The fact-finding mission Foreign 
Minister Andreotti of Italy is to make to 
the Middle East early next year will ar- 
rive at no'other conclusion. 

A number of Arab leaders have 
hoped in vain that the EEC might be 
able to exert effective influence on Is- 
raeli or American Middle East policy. 
These hopes have long been shown to 
be wishful thinking. 

But an unstable peace in the Middle 
East is still better than open conflict, 
and the end of Egypt’s isolation and 
President Mubarak’s plan to rally at 


least moderates in the Arab world thus 
deserve all support. 

Egypt under President Muhurak pro- 
vides a crucial guarantee of relative sta- 
bility in the region. That is why econom- 
ic cooperation with Cairo is of great im- 
portance, and Egypt has long been n 
major recipient of German development 
aid. 

Bonn’s aid to Egypt has totalled 
DM3.5bn. This year’s total will be 
DM268m and the Egyptian leader will 
have had no difficulty in gaining assur- 
ances in Bonn of at least the same 
amount next year. 

Given the social and religious trouble 
that has accumulated in Egypt, domes- 
tic destabilisation is a very real threat, 
and given what, in terms of world af- 
fairs, is an even more alarming slate of 
affairs in the Middle East, destabilisa- 
tion in Egypt would be disastrous. 

The Palestine conflict can be con- 
tained, as has repeatedly been demon- 
strated, with both superpowers playing a 
part. But they are steering a wide berth of 
the Gulf War between Iran and Iraq. 

Washington and Moscow well know 
that the Middle East has always been a 
fulcrum of the international strategic 
balance. 

Since the Shah’s ouster a situation has 
arisen that could get out of control and 
involve the superpowers from one day 
to the next. 

The West’s friendship with Egypt and 
its domestic stability are of inestimable 
value in view of this danger in particu- 

lar ' WolfJ. Bell 

(Gcneral-Anzciger Bonn, 30 October 1984, 
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home affairs 

Greens advance in State 
local government poll 


1 fcfGfeens have made more advances, 
.j local government elections in Budcn- 
4 1 Cfirtieniberg, preliminary returns in- 
Iih nd- in -glove wiih the murderen] Me (hat Uicy have won 7 per cent of 
government’s opportunity is that cfn In metropolitan ureas, their 
suing a serious policy of telling sit »as ovcr 10 P er ccnl * anJ in 
and making people fee! it meant th Wagen, they even out polled the So- 
says when it claims to wantto il Democrats. The Christian Domo- 
the facts of the ense and tounnasi’ lllslost v0,cs bul rcmail1 lhc biggest 
inslignlors. ^ In the State. 

General Jaruzelski may soon 


end of his tether on this point, fame! Tie extent of the Greens’ showing in 
There are signs thm the three nwifc I Baden-Wiirttemberg astonished 
were acting on behalf of a Party p kb their own people, 
that rejects the General’s policy ism , pra blem has now emerged, just 
and liberal toward the Opposition ^iaNorth Rhine- Westphalia, that the 
For the time being there cao It sny Bill be struggling to find enough 
ruling out the possibility that the b eople to fill all the places they have 
gators see themselves ns acting ii| nm the town halls across the Stnte. 

fn 0 fl V SJ^ e K eS L and ma ^ be eveDei f t Bui that is really secondary. Who can 

S- . . ac 'Jlf* fcsaywhat the party’s potential really 

If this were the case. General ft p 

zelski would need to be extrcmelja .. . . , . 

ful no .natter how resolved he «u 1 Cafll,on ,s I rct l u,r , cd ,n asscssm S ,hc 

frank and honest. T resu,ls so fi,r hcc!lUiie scvcral 

. , , to was are not included. 

In the long run he is no longtri! r 

than other East Bloc lenders to lidri Ob¥io “sly an increasing sector of vo- 
lt conflict in which the Soviet Uk Bisn ? longer accepting the views of 
not on his side. fc traditional political parties ami arc 

The Kremlin is probably alreadynoj^ 0 ? 1 ^ Greens into Parliament, 
ant to tolerate General JaruzelsliW It the university town of Tubingen 
oinic and social policies, which by! J Greens have displaced the SPD for 
Bloc standards arc the soul of modfiffi iri place, and in a number of other 

The Soviet Union tins accepted Ibei — 

of a special Polish road to socialism 1 . ■ . 

cause it has realised so far that to Greens success at the polls 

alternative short of allowing Poland* the parly increasing prob- 
maiti a permanent Fast Bloc bastac* 

Indeed, ii was in the Soviet to “° u,d »t continue to he u protest 
and in that oF the entire East Blxi «it, evading political responsib- 
(icneral Jaruzelski in succeeding ?■ 

ing his reputation in the Wcstandjj Or is it ready to lake part in govern- 
ing the l IS sand ions lifted. y* without delay? Or at least accept a 
The Polish leader had already li ptotshlp arrangement ? 
the cordon sanitaire of isolafij' % Greens are still divided among 
posed upon him alter he imposed* aoselves, as ever, on these questions 
tial law and resumed Poland soil, i is shown by what is happening in 
with the West. Mb Rhine- Westphalia ami I lesse. 

This progress inny nil bcinj* Tk tager |1]c Grei;ns vouchs!lk . no 
ngiun: lhc rcli.l.vc pen.- nnd lhcir volcrs on lhcsc que sti„n s 

hind, lhc gradual I „ wi|| he bcforc js ihle 

the resumption of lalks with lhc ^ b| v . llll( .' „ f „, c 

If Poland were to become « l[ ®®tuih party”, 
spot again. Genera! iaruzelskis®*^ ■ 

would doubllcss be numbo* »Kr«? r «“ Gre P"» "guenfof a 
has no choice. He must f lhC f SPD ' “H 

moderate reform course. E 1? n ln ' e,,s,£,cnt,on of 
After the abduction and aiSas r* l^ 
of a priest who symbolised lhc 
he may well stand a better 
ever of succeeding, at least whetf^'t 
rtcem® 


towns and cities the SPD can feel the 
Greens breathing hard down their neck. 

In the state capital Stuttgart lhc grad- 
ual decline of the SPD has taken on ca- 
tastrophic proportions. The party as not 
deserved this as a CDU mayor said on 
the evening of ihe election. 

But how to slop the trend when here 
as elsewhere the SPD is filled with com- 
placency and in fact seems to fall be- 
tween two stools. 

Those who believed that the electors 
would take the opportunity to give 
Bonn the cold shoulder in view of the 
low to which it has fallen were disap- 
pointed. 

The CDU did well, only losing a little 
ground. Chancellor Kohl set the pattern 
by sitting out the storm, and his suppor- 
ters followed suit. 

It is uncertain if the dying Black For- 
est in the region has harmed Lothar 
Spath’s party. There are no indications 
that this is the case so far. 

There is not much to be said of the 
FDP’s role in local government. There is 
little hope for the Liberals who have 
again suffered losses and here and there 
hold the balance with the Greens who 
carry ail before them. 

We take far too little notice of the 
floating voters. Their votes indicate how 
strong the aversion against the parties 


really is, and in which direction they arc 
attracted. 

Local politics calls for human under- 
standing, which should be geared lo the 
well-being (if the community not ideol- 
ogy. 

Roughly speaking ihe central factor 
to emerge from this election is that the 
Greens arc regarded by the public at 
large us well on the way to forming an 
opposition party. Fewer and fewer vo- 
ters are willing to accept the view ex- 
pressed by the established political 
parties that the Greens are not political- 
ly adequate and only capable of stirring 
up emotions. 

This could mean that many citizens 
have other expectations from politics 
and the political machine, than is com- 
monly believed. It could mean that the 
electorate is not wholly convinced that 
the established political parties are the 
only ones with a call on common sense. 

Is a person who sends to a Swabian 
town hall a representative any less fool- 
ish hecause he would like to have the 
community declared a nuclear-free 
zone and drastic measures applied for 
the protection of the environment in the 
community’s industry, than his neigh- 
bour who for decades, because of his or 
her origins and religious persuasion, has 
stood by, for example, the CDLJ candid- 
ate? 

For this reason the SPD, that has got 
into a scrape, must swiftly find un 
answer to the irresistible speed with 
which the Greens have shot up. 

Local elections should not be re- 
garded as the Iasi word. 

Peter Henkel 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 30 October 1 984 , 
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Success poses 
dilemma for 
fourth party 

achieved so far have kepi the pragmatic 
reformers ami the radical f unci ament al- 
isls together. 

In this matter the Greens’ parliamen- 
tary party has played no significant role. 

In Hesse the Greens have dared to 
propose cooperation with the SPD. The 
alliance is going through a hard trial pe- 
riod. Since Holgcr Burner’s minority 
government supported by the Greens 
said that it was not prepared to close 
down the two nuclear plants at Hanau 
the Greens have threatened lo walk out 
of the alliance. 

Apart from Hanau difficult questions 
were raised by putting into operation 
the fast— breeding reactor in Kalkar as 
well ns the reprocessing reactor in Gor- 
leben. It is. then, not just their plant at 
Hanau but West Germany’s nuclear pol- 
icy as a whole that is under dispute. 

The Greens are dead against this pol- 
icy. The internal discussion about the 
continuance of the first Greens-SPD al- 
liance involves also a debate on the 
Greens own beliefs. 

And again the conflict flares up be- 
tween the pragmatic Greens and the 
fundamentalists in the party, who re- 
gard supporting Burner as a betrayal of 
the, Greens' protest ideas. 

The row in Hanau shows the suscep- 
tibility of agreements with the Greens. 
In government their unreliability would 
be even, greater.; 

The pragmatists among the Greens in 
North Rhine-Westphalia have suffered 


Strauss takes 
a realistic 
stance 
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a defeat, that voters will take note of just 
before the state election. The majority 
arc against the stipulation of “tolerat- 
ing” a government formed by Johannes 
Rau. Yei ugain the voters do not know 
the direction lhc Greens are taking. 

The Greens step aside from decision- 
making and appeal to their ill-defined 
democratic basis. Within this basis 
cooperation with the SPD functions 
well in certain places. This will be seen 
in a number of local government bodies. 

All this must confuse voters. 

The Greens want to he a party in gov- 
ernment and n movement outside gov- 
ernment. Behind this is a calculated 
election tactic! that has so far been suc- 
cessful. 

In this way the extra-parliamentary 
vole, such as the peace movement, is 
held secure, whilst at the same time 
keeping a hold on the middle-class vote 
that extends from angered milk farmers 
lo those totally fed up. 

But how long can the Greens be a 
political party and a movement? 

The Greens see no contradiction 
here, but vital decisions for the next 
elections will make this contradiction 
even more clear. 

The SPD have an answer for the 
Greens^ In the Saar Oskar Lafontaine 
has found a formula for working to- 
gether. Borner is still wriggling. Rau 
hopes for an absolute majority. 1 

In Lower Saxony the SPD chairman 
Gerhard Hans Schroder is prepared to 
form an SPD-Greens alliance. Hans Ap- 
el in West Berlin is not yet prepared to 
do this;' 

The major decision will have to be 
faced in 1987 in Bonn. But it is ques- 
tionable if the Greens can continue to 
convince electors by their ambiguous 
position. 

Ekkehard Kohrs 

(Gcneral-Anzelger Bonn, 16 October 1984) 


T he slogan “Finding the Way" domi- 
nating the CSU party conference 
was in itself a criticism of coalition part- 
ners CDU and FDP. 

Seen in the pure light of day it -would 
seem that the Kohi-Gensclier team have 
put up a poor showing, seen two years 
after the change of government, and 
that the government's course is being di- 
rected from Munich not Bonn. 

In other respects the CSU has held 
back from being critical. 

Franz Josef Strauss, the CSU chair- 
man was quite mild in his comments on 
the CDU and FDP. In saying that there 
was no alternative lo the CDU/CSU- 
FDP coalition in Bonn he displayed his 
healthy realism. 

It is pointless to ask, in view of Ihe 
course the conference look, if Franz Jo- 
sef Strauss knew the results of n recent 
poll that showed that the CDU-CSU 
and FDP were openly a few points in 
from of the SPD-Greens combination. 

Despite occasional diversions the 
CSU conference showed that Strauss is 
a pragmatist with the right feel for whnt 
is possible. Strauss can bend his knee to 
constraints, and go along with those 
who are _u[_ lhc view that the FDP is 
"needed.' 

The situation is now different to the 
1983 general election when the CDU- 
CSU hoped to squeeze out the FDP and 
obtain a majority. If the FDP fails to 
surmount the five per cent hurdle there 
is a likelihood of an SPD-Greens alli- 
ance. 

This time Strauss has gooil reasons 
for treating the FDP with consideration, 
especially as a grand coalition with the 
SPD seems unlikely. A grand coalition 
would subject the SPD to a test of 
nerves and then weaken considerably 
the SPD wing that is prepared to consid- 
er a coalition with the Union parties. 

National political considerations of 
this kind have not weakened the import- 
ant role the CSU plays in the coalition 
government in Bonn. 

CSU politicians such as Theo Waigel, 
Friedrich Zimmermann and even Ignaz 
Kiechle, who has been hard done by, 
have been given backing by the party 
conference on such issues as law, interi- 
or policies, foreign policy, security, ag- 
riculture and environmental protection. 

It is obvious that new problems with 
the FDP.are in the offing whose solution 
could be made much easier since the 
FDP has no intention. of gambling away 
power in Bonn. 

Strauss showed. at the weekend that 
he is prepared to limit Ihe extent of his 
conflicts \vith the FDP. This ensures for 
Strauss a suitable influence on policies 
in Bonn. He has also strengthened the 
party basis. 

Those who can recall the last CSU 
party conference when Strauss stood 
well and truly in the line of fire, must 
give him credit for the way he has mano- 
euvred the CSU on a cooperation 

course - Boda Schulte 

(Nordwest Zciiimg, 22 October 1 984) 
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Rogers plan aims at delaying need to 
use tactical nuclear weapons 


F ofa. the latest addition to Nato mili- 
tary jargon, is an abbreviation that 
could well trigger yel another public de- 
bate. 

It stands for follow-on forces attack, 
and US General Rogers, Supreme Alli- 
ed Commander in Europe, hopes Nato 
Defence Ministers will back it at their 
planning committee session in Brussels 
next month. 

The 14 chiefs of staff of Nato coun- 
tries (excepting France and Iceland) 
have already given their approval. 

Fofn is basically the plan outlined two 
years ago as the Royers Plan. 

In the event of an attack on the Fed- 
eral Republic by Warsaw Pact forces 
Nato troops are to be in a position to hit 
out at the Warsaw Pact’s second wave, 
or follow-on forces, with long-range, ac- 
curately-targetable, non-nuclear wea- 
pons. 

They must be able to do so, either 
preventing the follow-up attack or des- 
troying forces assigned to carry it out, 
well behind the demarcation line and in 
the Warsaw Pact's troop assembly 
areas. 

General Rogers' declared intention is 
to make a realistic forward defence pos- 
sible on the eastern border of the Feder- 
al Republic without needing to resort at 
an early stage to first use of tactical nuc- 
lear weapons. 

He pessimistically noted, in a Reuters 
interview, that if Nato were attacked to- 
day it would face a choice between capi- 
tulation and resort to nuclear weapons 
in days rather than weeks. 

Yel last year he said that between 
1 985 and ] 990 Nato defence spending 
would need to be increased by an annu- 
al seven per cent in real terms to rule 
out this eventuality. 

Only then could a non-nuclear def- 
ence capacity be built up to obviate the 
need to resort to tactical nuclear wea- 
pons, at least in the early stages of an 
East Bloc attack. 

Tlie heavy cost of new long-range, 
non-nuclear precision weapons must be 
borne in mind in any such raising of the 
nuclear threshold. 

He now adopts another argument, 
saying that a non-nuclear guided missile 
along Fofa lines would cost a mere 
$500,000, as against $2 5m for an air- 
craft designed for the same purpose. 


Continued from page 2 

pieluszko was a sign that Moscow would 
like to see the Polish regime ousted. 

It would certainly not be the first time 
the atrophied Kremlin regime had backed 
henchmen who promised peace and quiet 
but delivered the quiet of the grave from 
which the entire East Bloc suffers. 

Both East and West, assuming them 
to arrive at a sensible definition of their 
respective interests, ought in the cir- 
cumstances to be keen to strengthen 
General Jaruzelski's hand. 

The Poles at all events appear to rea- 
lise that if he went, worse would follow. 
But he must deliver the goods they ex- 
pect of him: political honesty, economic 
improvements and at least the modicum of 
freedom communist systems can afford to 

P erm * r ' Joachim Wonhmann 

(Si ui (garter Zeilung, 31 October 1 984) 


Frankfurter Bundschau 


Nato planners prefer no longer to re- 
ly on their combat aircraft for use in en- 
emy hinterland because of the substan- 
tial increase in East Bloc anti-aircraft 
defences. 

It will by now have been realised that 
the Fofa concept is not entirely new. 
The new weapon systems are designed 
to regain the ability to ward off Warsaw 
Pact follow-on forces before they even 
reach the demarcation line. 

Nato's flexible response strategy, 
with the possible first use of tactical 
nuclear weapons, would not be aban- 
doned as a result of the massive rein- 
forcement of non-nuclear fighting 
strength envisaged by General Rogers. 

But planners at Nato headquarters 
feel the nuclear threshold needs raising 
for military reasons because, in the 
longer term, the credibility of the nuc- 
lear deterrent could become even more 
doubtful than some already feel it is. 

This might occur as a result of new 
developments in strategic weapon sys- 
tems by both superpowers. 

Raising the nuclear threshold is polit- 
ically opportune too. with the possible 
first use of nuclear weapons by the West 
increasingly upsetting parts of public 


opinion in the United Stales and u num- 
ber of European Nato countries. 

Although General Rogers definitely 
has enough political acumen and will 
have foreseen trends in Western Eu- 
rope, a number of Defence Ministers 
were less than enthusiastic about the 
Rogers Plan. 

There were suspsicions that the main 
aim was to sell to Europe for a small 
fortune the latest weapons developed by 
US arms manufacturers. 

Bonn Defence Minister Manfred 
Worner is likely to encounter substan- 
tial domestic resistance to the Fofa con- 
cept. 

It was dear at the Social Democrats' 
Essen conference that many rank-and- 
file SPD members are opposed to any- 
thing that looks like Nato military 
moves on East Bloc territory. 

That may well have been due, to no 
small extent, to various statements by 
President Reagan and Defence Secre- 
tary Weinberger. 

Yet the SPD has so far been unable to 
come up with a convincing new defence 
concept of its own. To limit all fighting 
to one's own territory in the event of nn 
East Bloc attack would be tantamount 
to suicide for the densely-populated 
Federal Repuhlic. 

An explosive background to the Fofa 
concept is provided by misunderstand- 
ings, some of which are intentional, with 
regard to the AirLaud Battle concept. 


The US strategic plans, Qr pw J- PERSPECTIVE 
them not accepted by Nato couSr Yt * 

Europe, provide for far-reachin. ' 
ventive strikes in enemy hinietfij 
counter-attacks by Western land fa. 

General Rogers recently stressed^ 
it would be rubbish to regard hi 
the AirLand Baltic strategy j n ^ 
name. "What 1 am talking about bu.- 

wcapou systems and not a massed vXjom people, old folk say. hnvc the 
attack on Prague or Warsaw." J W ong end of the stick on Allied 

Nato secretary-general Lord Cant pin Berlin. When the war was over, 
ton is busy trying to lend General f dinners had won and the losers lost, 
ers support in the public debaieoa^ Ut. and not civil rights, is what wars 
cnco issues. ‘ ^about. 

In a fundamental speech to rht& It Berlin, the oldeT generation argue, 
gian Royal Institute of Interns* , » is n0,hins y0U Cnn ‘V* 001 ,hc 
Relations he stressed that to l2l *“■ ,f ,h ? y wan ‘ lo u usC ^ fu w rsttf, V 
possible first use of nuclear weapon, limias 3 n ^ e ran ® c * l * ien s ^ ow 
defence was to weaken the detent: ***■ . ... , 

and with it the fundamental object The A ^* es wort * ,s * aw ‘ They can cen- 
preventing war. ^ letters, tap phones and, if so in- 

. . ^ „ Jbed, impose the death penalty for 

Lord Camngion referred „ kilchfn knife , t0 quote 

lenm declarations by Nato headsd, Mayor Eberhord Diepgen. 
ernment and Foreign MumtersttaS ,„ |iK s wh ' 0 don - t hove theiV ident- 
to countr.es would attack nattat jrd „„ lhem flce „ Jail as 

East Bloc nor anyone else and* . who , 10 , ', irnidale an Al . 

thus themselves never prompt fct ^ eman (A | Mcd Order No. 515) 
use of nuclear weapons. ^ unfric ' ndly rumours or mak ' 

Western Europeans who called 1 paging remarks about an occupy- 
nuclear-frec zones in Europe aodf pgpovier(Order No. 502). 
nuclear disarmament by Britain t Tint's always been the way it was af- 
Francc were weakening the North k b, war, older people argue, and that’s 
lnnlic pact and imposing n special k4viiitill is. 


Civil rights and military rule in Berlin: 
conflict that won’t go away 


cn on the United States. 

Ethical arguments could hardly 
advanced. Those who advoented 
leral nuclear disarmament by thefts] 
might in moral terms be acting logki!' 
But in practice they would be ilk 


grave risk. 
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B onn Defence Minister Manfred 
Worner can breathe a sigh oF relief. 
He has notched up a major political suc- 
cess in gaining Cabinet approval for his 
Bundeswehr planning. 

The Chancellor has sided with him 
and set the carping Free Democrats, 
junior partners in (he Bunn coalition, to 
rights. 

During the lifetime of the present 
Bundestag the eoalition is to lengthen 
military service from 15 to 18 months, 
the change being scheduled to take ef- 
fect from 1989. 

It is neither a half-baked decision nor 
a resort to fence-sitting or taking a wait- 
and-see attitude. 

It is a decision that ought to be a mat- 
ter of course given that the problem, an 
imminent Bundeswehr manpower shor- 
tage, can be accurately forecast. 

Besides, no-one can seriously deny 
that in the final anaiysis only longer mil- 
itary service can really improve matters, 
and the decision will not only help mili- 
tary leaders to draw up reliable plans. 

It will also boost Herr Worner's hard- 
hit reputation with both the armed for- 
ces and the general public, and that can 
only be welcomed when it is appreciat- 
ed what an unsatisfactory state of affairs 
would otherwise have arisen. 

There would have been a grave risk of 
the Minister's authority declining and 
the military leaders' authority increas- 
ing steadily and in inverse ratio. Herr 
Worner's success has ruled out this risk 
for the lime being, but the next test al- 
ready lies in store. 

In politics a week can be a very long 
time, and in the years ahead the Defence 
Minister will have an obstacle race to 
complete before we will know whether 


Conscription to 
be three 
months longer 

it was merely o momentary victory or a 
long-term one. 

An abundance of tricky issues awaits 
solution, especially as the Chancellor 
felt it was right for his Defence Minister 
not to commit himself yet on important 
details. 

Herr Worner has not, for instance, 
been given Cabinet approval for the ext- 
ra funds needed to offer fresh incentives 
to sign on as a career soldier in the Bun- 
deswehr. 

It also remains to be seen whether the 
Bundeswehr will be allocated enough 
extra cash annually to both bridge the 
manpower gap and go ahead with pro- 
curement programmes that are already 
posing grave financial problems. 

So the Minister’s political clout has 
yet to be demonstrated, and it will also 
remain to be seen whether 456,000 men 
(rather than 489,000) will be enough to 
counter a military threat Worner's poli- 
tical advisers say is steadily mounting. 

On this point in particular Herr 
Worner has yet to indicate how many 
men he feels will be needed to serve in 
immediately operational units and how 
many reservists must be on standby to 
ensure full Bundeswehr strength can be 
mobilised when needed. 

He might well have looked into these 
issues in greater detail over the past two 
years and made detailed suggestions in a 


than h 


For decades they have seen at first 
how Berlin's stntus has had to be 
in the fnee of external threats, 
ing the Blockade, the Soviet ulti- 
,the Wnlland so on. 
inch experiences have made their 


ing the Soviet Union a monopoly ^ A typical remark was that made 
nuclear weapons and thereby r unniqffl’ 0 ver n * n 6 Mayor Klnus Schiitz, now 

Iprtor-general of Deutsche Welle, the 
Erica Harm jne short-wave radio station, when 
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students demonstrated against Ameri- 
ca's role in the Vietnam war. 

No-one in Berlin, he said in the late 
1 960s, had any right "to spit on the 
boots of the American protecting pow- 
er.” 

Books by international lawyers on 
how to protect the city's status from 
“the Russians” fill shelves by the row in 
specialist libraries, but young people to- 
day face different problems. 

When the Berlin Wall was built in 
1 96 1 they weren’t yet born. When the 
Four-Power Agreement came into force 
in 1972 they were still children. Today’s 
school-leavers say their elders are to 
blame for not having stood up for their 
rights. 

In the late 1970s, when the Ameri- 
cans rode roughshod over objections 
and bulldozed a beauty spot in Diippel 
to build quarters for US servicemen and 
their families, young people consulted 
reference libraries for literature on civil 
rights with regard to the Allies. 

There was, they discovered, no litera- 
ture whatever on the subject. The prob- 
lem had been paid no attention. 

It came to a head in the early J 980s 
when the British decided to build a rifle 
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more ambitious document 
present modest paper. 

Above ail, it will he iiitorestingwii All* 
whether the Free Democrats take * 
in this quest for solutions and 
the ahiupt change from constant tttj 
ism of llerr Worner to support fffb| 
amounts to more than tlw desire 
ways side with the majority. „I'fnnnrtor( 

Proposals submitted by Social D^i ^ 1917 

cnit Hans Apel when he was Dew 
Minister in Bonn earned the critical 
comment that his commission of j 
might have been expected not to shin 
trouble of looking into new ideas. 

The Free Democrats felt the fimW Araasof work: 
were all old hnt, and in order no| tD 
misunderstood they said the 
per was u document testifying 10 ™ 
iessness. i 

Now, two years later, the F rW v! 
crals have endorsed identical prop 
submitted by Christian Democrat 
fred Worner. They have also ft* 
put forward concepts of their o** 

For the Social Democrats this 
pic of Free Democratic inconstancy 
an important lesson to teach. . 

Their break with Helmut i Stf* 
policy of maintaining cquiUbn 
autumn has made many p e °P'®' . . 
ing people in the Bundeswehr. 
that the SPD, alongside , 

Strauss's CSU. has so far done n ( 

iohtine strength o 
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tary service, it would be lag£' n & 
yet again. 
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Promoting international understanding through cultural and 
Information exchanges in accordance with the alms of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in relation lo Its foreign cultu- 
ral and education policies 

With libraries oriented to foreign cultures for both national 
and international use 

Helping with exhibitions in foreign countries and staging its 
own forums for cultural exchange 
With photo libraries using photographic cultural material of 
foreign countries plus photographic slides illustrating Ger- 
man culture 

Making available the IfA Gallery In Bonn as a meeting place 

Performing a public service for the Federal Republic of 
Germany at foreign fairs 

Holding special seminars on German culture and customs 

and holding language courses for foreigners 

Holding briefings for managers and specialist workers who 

are going to work in foreign lands 

Providing information and arranging contacts on a regional 

basis 

Providing advice and help for emigrants and thoss working 
in foreign countries 

Publishing the "Zeitschrift fur Kulturaustausch" and also li- 
terature of and about foreign countries 
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armed forces. u cpD^ 

Besides, of all parties ,hc . foI i Fo,i nfftrm ... 

intensively endorsed the , Nation about IfA, including membership, write to; 
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range of their own in Gatow for the 
3.00(J-odd men of the BAOR Berlin 
Brigade. 

The range, 600 metres long, was to be 
built next door to a housing estate with 
the idyllic name Habiclmwald, or Gosh- 
awk Wood, which accurately reflected 
the rural setting but didn't seem likely to 
do much longer once gunfire re- 
sounded. 

The young soon realised why no com- 
parable facility for field artillery prac- 
tice had ever been built so near to a re- 
sidential area anywhere else in the West. 
Nowhere else in Nato were civilians so 
bereft of civil rights. 

Tens of thousands of people signed 
petitions. Gatow assumed symbotic pro- 
portions and the range backfired badly, 
in political terms, on the commanding 
officer of the British sector. 

Civil rights campaigners have since 
kept up the pressure, quietly but deter- 
minedly, and hampered by German 
courts' lack of jurisdiction. 

Right after the war, in Control Coun- 
cil Act No. 7, the Allies had ruled that 
German courts were not entitled to hold 
proceedings against the occupying pow- 
ers without their permission. 

The three Western Allies were not 
even prepared to allow a Land constitu- 
tional court to be set up. West Berliners 
were promised that special Allied 
courts would be set up to deal with 
cases lo which German jurisdiction 
didn’t apply, but the. promise has yet lo 
he honoured. 

Young people would probably still be 
up in arms against the all-powerful Al- 
lies had not two lawyers tackled the is- 
sue. 

They were Herbert J. Stern, an Amer- 
ican, and West Berlin lawyer Reiner 
Geulen. 

Stern was, in a manner of speaking, 
an experiment oil the Americans' pari. 
He was appointed to preside over a US 
Court of Berlin set up specially in 1978 
to pass judgment on Detlef Ticde, a hi- 
jacker from the East. 

Stern, accustomed lo US legal stand- 
ards, was so outraged at the situation in 
West Berlin that after finding Tiede 
guilty on 27 May 1979 he demonstrat- 
ively set him free rather than hand him 
over to authorities that had previously 
so grossly disregarded the principle of 
giving the accused a fair hearing. 

He has since published a book on the 
proceedings entitled Judgement in Ber- 
lin, and last summer the Washington 
Post carried a full-page review of it. 

In keeping with US constitutional 
principles he insisted on trial by jury, 
and the 12 jurors were ordinary West 
Berliners selected at random. It was the 
first time since the war that Germans in 
West Berlin reached a decision that was 
binding on the Allies. That was the first 
dent in Allied omnipotence. 

The second and third came when 
Reiner Geulen appealed, first in con- 
nection with Diippel. to a US court of 
appeal in the United States that had no 
choice but to find itself entitled to re- 
view Allied rights. 

By the terms of the Fifth Amendment 
to the US Constitution everyone is enti- 
tled to a court hearing on matters relat- 
ing to his freedom or property. 

A few months ago. this time in con- 
nection with Gatow, he appealed to a 
high court in London, where the bench 


said it needed no reminding of the Eu- 
ropean convention on human rights, 
which states that everyone has the right 
In a fair and impartial trial within a rea- 
sonable space of time. 

It was well awurc, the high court said, 
without having its attention drawn to 
the fact that there were innate rights en- 
joyed by all citizens all over the world. 

That, of course, is the problem. If 
courts in Allied capitals can review and 
rectify measures undertaken by their re- 
spective military governments in Berlin, 
then the city may in a few years' time be 
divided into four, not two. 

Much mention has been made of sett- 
ing up an Allied court of appeal in West 
Berlin, but that seems a doubtful idea. It 
would end legal uniformity in Berlin 
and the Federal Republic. 

Besides, the Allies are resisting wher- 
ever they can a trend they are unlikely 
to be able to call lo a halt. 

When Judge Stern seemed inclined, 
in 1979, to look into the Diippel hous- 
ing project, the US ambassador in Bonn, 
Waiter Stoessel, sent him straight back 
to the United States. He was entitled to 
do so as US high commissioner for Ger- 
many. 

When, in November, the London high 
court resumes its deliberations on the 
"undue noise” of the Gatow range, the 
British government will try to extricate 
itself from its Allied responsibilities in 
West Berlin by means of a very strange 
legal construction. 

Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe 
has submitted an affidavit explaining 
that the British commanding officer as 
an Allied official in Berlin is an “organ 
of the German stale” and thus beyond 
the reach of British jurisdiction. 

Yet it could hardly be more obvious 
that a BAOR brigade commander is 
merely commanding-of/jctM^f-Iho-BM*. 


ish sector in West Berlin and not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, the successor 
of cither Hitler or Donitz. 

There arc signs that ihc Western Al- 
lies arc beginning to lake the point that 
civil rights in the divided city arc more 
than a mere mutter of errors of judge- 
ment by the occupying powers on tricky 
issues. 

On some points, such as enquiries in 
connection with the 5,000 to 6,000 Al- 
lied regulations issued since 1945 and 
still in force, they have embarked on a 
tactical withdrawal. 

Whenever any of these regulations is 
involved. West Berlin courts are duty- 
bound to refer the case to the Allies and 
ask whether Allied law is to be applied. 

' Over 500 enquiries a year are made, 
the decision is entirely up to the Allies 
and they are increasingly saying no. 

Ought cases against young anti-Rea- 
gan demonstrators to be heard in ac- 
cordance with Allied law? No, and it 
was the same when German trade union 
pickets blocked the autobahn last au- 
tumn. 

The Allies originally wanted lo try in 
accordance with Allied law 300 demon- 
strators who blockaded a US barracks 
last autumn. The first cases had been 
heard by German courts and the ac- 
cused been acqtiitted. The Allies are 
now seriously considering dropping the 
idea, 

Whether that will be enough to pacify 
public opinion is another matter. Mayor 
Diepgen at 42 Is certainly midway in age 
between young and old. He must have 
sensed the trend, for on his first visits to 
Allied capitals he called for a <?lean 
sweep of Allied legal provisions. 

Lists have since been drawn up and 
attempts made to. reconcile the views of 
the invariably awkward French, the oc- 
Contlnued on page 7 
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Negotiating an obstacle course to 
draw up third Lome Treaty 


T he third Lome agreement between 
the EEC nations and the 66 Afri- 
can, Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) 
nations is certain to be signed in De- 
cember. 

Bui it has been hard going trying to 
reach agreement on the treaty, which 
will replace Lome II, which lapses at the 
end of next year. 

Bonn Minister of State Jurgen Mdlle- 
mann and those from other EEC coun- 
tries returned early in frustration, leav- 
ing civil servants to get on with the final 
points. 

One of the main bones of contention 
was human rights. ACP states are very 
sensitive about this, but Britain and 
Holland, looking at the serious cases of 
Uganda and the Central African Repub- 
lic during the rule of Bokassa, wanted 
the wording to be clearer. 

ACP nations are also sensitive over 
any signs of mistrust or a patronising al- 
titude over accounting for the use of 
cash. 

One of the last problems needing to 
be ironed our was that of tuna fish 
landed in Fiji by Japanese trawlers and 
sold to the EEC. 

At the moment, the fish cannot be 
sold free of duty in the EEC if it is only 
canned in Fiji. 

The situation now is that what the 
ministers and state secretaries 1 left un- 
done is being stitched together by the 
Mali ambassador to the European Com- 
munity, Vaya Diarra, oil behalf of the 
ACP states and the European Com- 
munity director general for develop- 
ment Dieter Frisch. 

After the chaos of the latest negoti- 
ations botii sides have been given a clar- 
ification regarding the room for mano- 
euvre allowed them. 

Frisch, a West German, knows from 
years of experience what are the sore 
points in relations between the ACP 
states and the industrialised countries 
of the European Community, and as a 
consequence he is optimistic of the out- 
come. He was involved in the birth of 
Lomg 1 in 1974 and took part in the ne- 
gotiations for Lomd II in 1979. 

He said: “I think we shall be able to 
find : solutions for the points of differ- 
ence remaining." 

What is ‘a point at issue and which is 
not included'ln the text of the agreement 
is human rights. • 

In an article of the agreement that has 
already been approved it is stated that 
the aim of the 1 cooperation between the 
two sides is ^he de ve foment of people 
and their abilities by safeguarding hu- 
man dignity:” ■ i 

British and Dutch parliamentarians 
are asking for a clearer Formulation in 
the agreement as a result of several bad 
examples among African partner states 
--- for instance Ugaridh ahd the r Cenlral 
African Republic during the period of 
“Emperor" Bokassa. 

The treaty has to be ratified by the 
parliaments of the Ten EEC members 
so - a way has to be found round this 
problem about which the ACP states 
are every sensitive. 

The 66-member stales fear that if hu- 
man rights 'are mentioned 'in the treaty 
the European Community would stop 
the flow of develdpment aid to a specific i 
ACP state if there were flagrant cases of i 
disregard of human -rights. In negoti- i 
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alions (he ACP states have stood solidly 
together on this issue. 

It is a fact that Brussels has in the past 
for a time turned off aid to states where 
there is unrest or military dispute, “fur 
the benefit of the suffering people". 

The only difficulty from the EEC side 
is the formualion of the words under the 
heading "political dialogue". 

The EEC Development Aid Commis- 
sioner Edgard Pisani and his general di- 
rector Frisch have recognised that the 
previous practice of individual develop- 
ment projects — here a school, there a 
road, there a hospital, here a factory — 
often does not lead to the progress 
hoped for. 

In the future, at least for the larger 
ACP countries, long-term planning will 
have to be prepared by governments, so 
that the European Community can give 
advice and provide aid for a specific 
aim. The ACP governments suspect 
“neo-colonialism". 

The Brussels aim is now to make the 
ACP states independent and there is no 
longer talk of integrating the ACP coun- 
tries, into the world economy — in many 
cases this was misplaced anyway. 

More and more the most important 
feature has become to develop agricul- 
ture so that the countries can feed their 
own people. But this can only be 
achieved if the ACP governments go 
along with this and do not discourage 
their farmers; for example, by setting 
low fixed-prices for foodstuffs. 

Little has been achieved by providing 
European aid money for drilling bore- 
holes, agricultural schools nnd the like. 

A few ACP states such as Kenya, Ma- 
li, Zambia, Rwanda, Niger and Bnurki- 
na-Fasso (Upper Volta) have gone 


The EEC has approved two emergency 
grants for famine relief In Africa. Be- 
tween DM45 million and DM70 million 
has been allocated to Ethiopia and an- 
other DM52 million for elsewhere. A 
United Nations report says prolonged 
drought has left as many as 35 million 

people in desperate need of help. 

' • • ■ I ... 

K ordofan aiid Darfur In the west of 
the Sudan have been stricken with 
drought. In many parts of the country 
no rain has fallen for several years. Tens 
of thousands have fled from the regioa 
to the east. 

According ‘to reports ffom Cairo, 
Kharto.uqi is filled to overflowing, i 
The millet, crop, the basic food, has 
dropped from three million tonne; last 
year to 1.3 million tonnes. North, and 
south Darfur have been declared an 
emergency region. 

The US has earmarked . 82,000 
tonnes of grain as emergency aid, but 
the , administration maintains a silence 
about the situation. . i 
The ten EEC 'countries have ap- 
proved two ’special programmes valued 
at DM130 million to help the estimated 
nine million 1 who are starving in Africa. 
About a half of this money will go to 


along with this new concept. Others still 
drag their feet, because tiiey want to be 
able to offer their new proletariat, the 
people who have flocked to the towns 
from the countryside, low-cost food. 
Furthermore they have great hopes of 
“industrialisation". 

Agricultural development and food 
production are still the top material 
aims of the new treaty, although there is 
reference to “industrial cooperution’’ 
and certainly this is not excluded. 

In this treaty it was much easier to 
come to an understanding on proce- 
dures for programming and processing 
European Community aid than was the 
case with the previous two treaties. 

Industrialisation projects as the clas- 
sic form of development aid are in cer- 
tain instances still regarded as a good 
thing for the future. For instance turn- 
ing the island of Mauritius, where there 
is a shortage of cultivable land, into “a 
small Singapore”. Or in oil producing 
countries such as Nigeria to develop 
processing industries. 

EC-ACP cooperation is a continuous 
process of learning. The two negotiators 
Diarra and Frisch and their small circle 
of aides still have to find another com- 
promise formulation. 

In the two previous treaties, Lome I 
and Lome 11, the ACP stales refused to 
give guarantees for private investment 
in their countries. This time, without loo 
much discussion, they have agreed to 
this. 

The major EC countries such us West 
Germany, Britain and France have for 
some time hud investment protection 
agreements with most ACP countries. It 
is now a question of providing this pro- 
tection for private investment from the 
smaller countries, Belgium, Denmark or 
Luxembourg. 

This agreement will work both ways 
of course, protecting capital investment 
from Zimbabwe, for instance, in the Eu- 
ropean Community. 


Emergency aid 
for African 
famine victims 

: Ethiopia, where six Million people have 
been suffering from starvation. 

' . ^ ie EUC Commissioner responsible 
for development aid programmes Edgar 
Pisani said at a press conference in 
Brussels that an emergency aid pro- 
, gramme of DM72 million had been ear- 
1 marked to purchase 100,000 tonnes of 
. grain. 

lhe .|}? xt days, an additional 
DM5.. million will be approved, which 
will be. used to buy another ,100,000 of 
gram. 

According to the European Com- 
munity 160,000 tonnes of grain will be 
arnving in November and December at 
the Ethiopian port of Assad. ‘ 

"Theoretically” this will be enough 
for the Six mlllibn who are starving who 

; require, it is estimated, 45,000 tonnes a 
■ month. 

. The port can only handle 30,000 
tonnes a month, however. And not more 


Improvements have been i nc | Dri . 
the new treaty for j mpnr , s ^ 
ACP countries into the EEC t 

cent are duty free now. ~ ' 
One ofthe last outstanding^ 

involves tuna fish, landed in X p 
lands by Japanese trawlers J\ 
sold to the European communii,; 

As the terms of the agreemcm- 

f-dl ACP countries. JnpnneS 

is only turned in the Fiji Island J 
be regarded as «n ACP product. 

Individual EEC stales arc co*; 
ably interested in the import adv 


industry 


Australian stake in new company 
formed by big steel merger 


nipp Stahl AG, of Bochum, and 
fckner Werke AG, of Duisburg, arc 
merge (heir steel divisions from next 
paary. The boards of Hie two firms 
ite announced in Dtisscldorf that an 


enjoyed by ACP. slates for rice asdXirallan mining company, CRA Ltd, 

I IK" nou/ . T . . mi II ... 


The new agreement will also cua' ' 
the number of ACP raw matcriS 
which compensation is paid by ihth 
ropeim Stahlex and Sysnin fundsik 
world prices fall. 

According to Lome II, which Iijl981. 
at the end of February 1985, fo]!— 
countries should give an accouniuli 1 " 
uses to which this money has been 
plied. Not all agree with this. KKdu b 
Since the money comes from El j s(ee | 
taxpayers the EEC Commission vc 


Melbourne, will hold a stake in 
sen venture, which will be the scc- 
Uargest steel firm in Germany. The 
Mrallan company has been closely 
itdated with Klfickner since the end 


inkers, politicians and the steel 
■moderators," as the mediators 
in dubbed, reckoned with all manner 
steel industry permutations, but 
wrlhat Krupp and Klockner would 


; i , | , , S'SI IUM utiu 1MULRIICI WUUJU 

g o control this money so lb trje their steel activities. 

1 " lake “ s m y in '»fr P- (a to is what is now to happen, ir 

ance is neL-ded'tT^ 6 ?' 0 - 1 "?*'^ iMollo l ,o!ies Commission raises no 
ance is needed thal it ismtoipl and ncilhcr board decides 

the groundnut growers, the tea pk 

and others affected by a drop in d 


prices. 

Yet here nguin there is a sensknm 
any kind of mistrust or patrook 
treatment. 

But what Diarra and Frisch cie 
solve is the controversial questioi 


iist the idea at the Iasi minute, which 
ms unlikely. 

The board chairman of Fried. Krupp 
abH.Dr Wilhelm Scheider, may say 
has never suggested this outcome 
» impossible. The board chairman of 
Mner Werke ACi, Dr Herbert Gie- 
i*.may agree. 


whether it is possible or not to iaaalk 

the DMlfi billion set aside bvifcllV 1811 * evcryonc ,n ‘he industry 


ucd il as not making economic 

fcwhyis it now to go ahead? What 
-ir parties to the merger really want 


the DMlfi billion set aside byihil 1 " riamy evcryonc 1,1 ,hc '"dustrv rt 
for development aid funds overthec 
five years. 

What is sure, however, is thank 1 
ACP slates (two more than thelstiti 
because of the inclusion of Anjoln 
Mozambique) will sign the treaty c vA , 

December despite disappointment ji$; % ■' ( 

EEC Commissioner Pisani and ft MM ' '\-i' ■■ ■ 

ter Frisch both argue that ilwoulM /■'// '* ^ 
beneficial gesture for future worn ) 

lion for the Ten lu add voluntarily^ 
ihcr'DMl billion to the total- Fort ii. 

Germany this would be the risibks 
of DM5fi million per year. 

/{rich Hue * 

(l-iankfuricr Uundsdian, 2 'rOctoMfj 

“ 1 LiiaaHil\myh a ,.'1 

than 15,000 tonnes can be didriW 
using 6,30(1 trucks. Transporiaiiocf 
not reach the inaccessible norlhero^ 
vinces of Eritrea and Tigre 

the war between rebel and govenp — 

soldiers. 

' Pisani explained that a part of & 
to Ethiopia would not be distrito^ 
the Marxist government of G* 

Mcngistu Haile Mariam, but 

handled, by the Internationalist 

that operates in areas not contro^ 
the government. He gave no ® 
about this division of the aid. c 
The European Community 
that in total DM126 million is W® 
cover urgent needs in Ethiopia*^ 

Sahel. Of this sum Ethiopia 
DM63 million, Chad DM13 W 
Mali, Niger and Mauritania 

DM11.2 million. Upper -» -*m WM6 iihiu ■" 

million and Senegal DM6.7 101 Lf 
Since April the European CoJL 

t-_ . the ’ r| nany view the world? 

for thoses areas suffering tne » « . , 

malnutrition, of which DM98-5 ^D|E\vp r -i n 5. answers 10 lhcsc questions 
has been sent to Ethiopia. f *° cr ? ,any ' s independent 

(paper Unt ^ eco,lom ' c daily 


to accomplish? Distinctions must here 
be drawn. 

Krupp Stahl AG will hold a 35-per- 
cent stake in the new company, Klock- 
ner Werke AG 30 per cent and CRA 
Ltd, of Melbourne, Australia, the re- 
mainder. It . will trade as StaMwerke 
Krupp-Klockner GmbH. 

The Australian company's commit- 
ment will have clinched the outcome. 
Krupp and Klockner, the two German 
partners, have been as badly hit as other 
steelmakers by the structural crisis, dis- 
torted by subsidies though it may have 
been, over the past decade. 

It seems reasonable to assume they 
were sick and tired of the steel crisis and 
would, in keeping with other European 
steel executives, not have fought tooth 
and nail against a sell-out of their steel 
interests. 

Thai hasn't stopped them from boost- 
ing productivity as far as possible, from 
shutting down works or from develop- 
ing new processes or improving existing 
ones. 

Yet the signs still arc that the merger 
is a move made in frustration. Both Ger- 
man parent companies will for instance 
welcome the opportunities presented by 
retaining only a 35- or 30-per-cent 
holding in steel. 

Their steel activities will automatical- 
ly no longer need to be included in con- 
solidated balance sheets, which they 




1$ happening in 
■"any? How does 
stony view the world? 


has been sent to Ethiopia. ■ 

According to Edgar Pisani sta_ 
in Africa is not a temporary ir8 ^ 
to weather conditions but a . P 
problem. The European Co 
must come to terms with this- |? 

(Lilbeckcr Nachrichico. ® cW 
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would have been if the holding had been 
over 50 per cent. 

CRA, its executives say, is keen to gain 
a foothold in the European market. It is a 
company with a wide range of commod- 
ity activities, including lead, zinc, alumi- 
nium and coal. 

It is the largest Australian mining com- 
pany and, in particular, a major producer 
of iron ore, which totalled 46 million tons 
last year. 

The Australian government expects 
this ore to be processed in Australia. The 
aim is to export finished products, not 
raw materials. That was why CRA was on 
the lookout for new and economic iron 
and steel production techniques, and in 
the process it came across Klockner, 
whose new developments in metallurgy 
clearly impressed CRA executives. 

For the German economy links with a 
major foreign commodity supplier can 
only be an advantage, especially when re- 
gular supplies have the extra guarantee 
provided by the Australian stake in the 
new German company. 

The $64,000 question is whui prices 
CRA is going 10 charge for its products 
and whether they in turn will present 
problems. 

There must be nu overlooking the fact, 
that CRA liasTjougfiT into~The new com- 
pany at a bargain price. It is paying for its 
holding by supplying raw materials to the 
value of DM525m. 

This arrangement seems to testify to 
the imaginative mind of Kliickncr's Dr 
Gienow, a man who lias thought up a 
number of new ideas in his lime. 

The entitlement to iron ore deliveries 
worth DM525m is a balance sheet asset 
on the strength of which cash cun be 
raised, so it practically amounts to liquid- 
ity. 

CRA in return has conic by a 35-per- 
cent stake in a company with annual 
turnover of DMIGbn, which is one result 
of the years of losses notched up by Ger- 
man steel firms. 


Continued from page 6 

casionally stubborn British and the usually 
pragmatic Americans. 

Yet once the review is completed ex- 
perts are convinced the situation will not 
have changed fundamentally. Allied rights 
will still substantially prevail. 

There are no signs that the Western Al- 
lies have any intention of voluntarily dis- 
pensing with their right of consultation 
(and veto) on senior West Berlin police 
appointments. That, they say, is a security 
matter. 

They are also unlikely to stop insisting 
on being consulted for permission to file 
every industrial standard sheet issued by 
the DIN industrial standards institute, 
even though it may only deal with civil av- 
iation components. 

Proceedings against two Greenpeace 
demonstrators who crossed the Wall in a 
hot-air balloon in August are to be held in 
November, the Allies (who are responsible 
for air safety) have ruled. 

The GDR has sent them back to the 
West, but the Allies regard the balloon as 
a weapon of war and have called for a con- 


How much, after all. can you ask for 
shares in a company that has debts totall- 
ing DM5hn and will start business with 
DM1 .5bn in paid-up capital? 

Critics of the merger have said it could 
not possibly bring about perceptible 
changes for the hctlcr. The Krupp and 
Klockner boards in contrast claim they 
will cut costs by between DM 200m and 
DM250mayear. 

Thai is a substantial amount of money. 
Can it really be saved? Critics say the 
plant is too widely spread geographically 
and too similar. The combination will 
merely add to and not complement pro- 
duction capacity. 

The partners in the merger say the 
same facts will enable them to allocate 
orders better geographically, cutting 
freight costs and getting programmes 
right (not to mention shutdowns). 

The merger seems almost sure to ben- 
efit from subsidies, certainly the subsid- 
ies already pledged to Krupp and Klock- 
ner. But it would be disastrous if the 
merger were to lead to yet more subsid- 
ies, especially as a major Australian com- 
modity producer would stand to derive 
indirect benefit. 

It remains to be seen whether the part- 
ies to the merger will be proved right. 
Understandably, they are not yet saying 
where the 3,000 redundancies predicted 
as a result of one million tons of raw steel 
and two million tons of rolled steel a year 
no longer being produced are to be ex- 
pected. 

Equally understandably, stafr are ill at 
ease in n number of works (hat will form 
part of the new combine. Political reac- 
tions have been swift, with talk of main- 
taining steelmaking locations even 
though no-one is in favour of subsidies. 

The politicians will have to come to 
terms with the idea that German slecl- 
• makers can'tmly-surviwffThey-cnrbaclr 
some of their present capacity. 

Every merger in the steel industry is a 
loss to the free ninrkcl economy. Structu- 
ral mergers have been known to result in 
the larger companies facing even more 
problems than before. 

But how much free market economy 
survives in an industry in which produc- 
tion and sales arc governed by official 
quotas and company quota specialists do 
a brisk “trade" in them? . 

Jobs nnd contracts arc bought and 
sold. Price guarantees are given and price 
cutting is bankrolled bymenns of subsid- 

' es ‘ Helmut Uebbittg 

(Frankfurter Allgemcinc Zritung 
TUr Deutschland, 26 October 1 9H4j 

viction. In West Berlin balloons weighing 
over five kilograms are illegal. 

Little by little, young people are no 
longer on their own. Even ageing conser- 
vatives have joined forces with them in ci- 
vil rights campaigning. In the long term. 
Hen Geulen feels, more and more people 
will find the situation intolerable. 

People in West Berlin, he says, lack 
even basic human rights the British grant- 
ed Indians over a century ago. 

The city's House of Representatives has 
called on the Senate to do all it can to slop 
the Gatow rifle range from being opened. 
Mayor Diepgen, sensing public feeling, 
thanked MPs for their support. 

At the end of November Catholic and 
Protestant groups are to march in an oecu- 
menical rally to Gatow to protest against 
the stockpiling of weapons and holding of 
manoeuvres that are, they argue, increa- 
singly including the city in a policy of mili- 
tary confrontation. 

But maybe that will merely be part of 
the beginning of a never-ending story. 

Otto Jorg Weis 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 3<i Ociuhcr 1 SIH4> 
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I THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 

Shanghai Volkswagen aims 


at 20,000 cars a year 


a..-:* 




C hina's taxi companies and govern- 
ment officials will soon he able lo 
drive round in Volkswagen cars. 

The car available will not be the Bee- 
tle with which the Wolfsburg operation 
had so much success in Mexico and Bra- 
zil in the 1950s and 1960s, nor its suc- 
cessor the Polo, but the Santana, the top 
VW model. 

This version of the Passat will be roll- 
ing off the production line at plant in 
Shanghai, where 600 vehicles have al- 
ready been assembled from parts made 
in West Germany as a trio! run. In this 
way the West German automobile in- 
dustry 1ms made an important step for- 
ward for trading with Asia in the long- 
term. 

The cooperation agreement signed by 
VW chief Carl Hnhn will run for twenty- 
five years. The agreement that has been 
much praised, is a fifty-fifty deal in the 
new company Slianghai-Volkswagen 
Automotive Company" Limited (SVW) 
with an estimated basic capital of 
DM200 million. 

The project involves DM500 million 
investment and production will be grad- 
ually increased year by year until the fi- 
gure reaches 20,000 vehicles. The pro- 
portion of C/iinesc-nuuiufaciured parts 
will increase from the present 30 per 
cent to between 80 or 90 per cent. 

The second part of the agreement 
shows that VW believes that the Chi- 
nese are competent not only to produce 
in quantity but also in quality. 

The production plant in Shanghai 
should go into operation by 1986. By 
the end of 1 990 the plant should be pro- 
ducing 100,000 VW four-cylinder en- 
gines a year in the diesel and petrol ver- 
sions. Of these engines 20,000 will be 
fitted in the Chinese manufactured San- 
tanas and the remainder will be export- 
ed to VW connections worldwide. 

This means that the VW organisation 
will be offering the same quality guaran- 
tee for their products “Made in China" 
as those with the tag “Made in Ger- 
many*. 

At a some time in the future further 
steps in cooperation between the two 
partners will.be negotiated. There is al- 
ready talk of joint production of 
1 00,000 vehicles per year. 

This figure, no matter how it is 
looked at, from the point of view of de- 
mand or Chinese ambitions, is not too 
high. It is estimated that demand for 
1985. is at least 350,000 vehicles. By 
1 990 Chinese annual production 
should be 600,000 cars and by the turn 
of the century it could be 1.2 million, 
the lion's share of which would be com- 
mercial vehicles. 

“Dazhong qiche" is the Chinese for 
Volkswagen, (People's Car) but there is 
indeed a long way to go before that hap- 
pens in the most populous country in 
the world, over a billion. 

There arc good opportunities in Chi- 
na for all foreign commercial vehicle 
producers such as Daimler-Benz, the 
Austrian Steyr- Dai mler-Puch and the 
Japanese firms Nissan Diesel and Isuzu. 


nil or whom are lo u lesser or greater ex- 
tent engaged in negotiations with Pek- 
ing. This needs a lot of patience. 

But there are critics of the VW strate- 
gy. Critics ask what will be the situation 
for West German workers when the 
Chinese are producing about 90 per 
cent of the components of the Santanas 
made in China. Then only ten per cent 
of the car will need to be imported from 
abroad in exchange for deliveries of VW 
engines. 

Volkswagen pursued a similar, strate- 
gy in Brazil, Mexico, Nigeria, Spain and 
Yugoslavia where in every case there 
was no question of direct exports from 
West Germany because of the lack of 
foreign exchange. 

The Japanese, who have for a long 
lime been looking for ways of doing big 
business with China, have tried to sell 
complete vehicles in direct export, but 
the Chinese have shown no particular 
interest in this approach. 

The fact that Chinese- West German 
relations have been good in the war and 
in the post-war period has played a role 
here, but their relations with their Japa- 
nese neighbours have been bitter. 

The situation for the West German 
automobile industry is quite. different in 
highly industrialised Japan, where there 
is considerable demand and no curren- 
cy exchange problem, but much mis- 
trust of competition from the Japanese 
automobile Industry itself. 

Freighting costs of foreign cars to Ja- 
pan are high, of course, and higher la- 
bour costs are a disadvantage, which is 
particularly true of West German cars, 
but they have been relatively successful 
in the market. 

In 1983 there were 35,284 cars im- 
ported into Japan, that is only 0.7 per 
cent of all cars registered, or 1.1 per 
cent of all new registrations. Of these 
cars 26,670 came from West German 
manufacturers. 

In the past few years the prestige 
makes have been able to improve there 
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Huge optical telescope ready to probe 
remote secrets of the universe 


A great leap forward. VWs In China. 


position considerably. In 1980 there 
were 3,187 new BMWs registered 
which increased to 6,298 cars last year, 
and Mercedes jumped from 3,887 to 
6,612 cars in the same period. 

BMW has its own sales network, 
whilst Daimler-Benz has been exclus- 
ively represented since 1 952 by the gen- 
eral importer Jiro Yannsc. This com- 
pany also sells VWs and Audis and 
wants to remain loyal lo these makes, 
despite the fact that former VW boss 
Toni Schmiicker concluded n deal with 
competitors Nissan, by-passing Yannsc. 

The Nissan plant at Zama will pro- 
duce 60,000 Santanas annually that will 
he sold in Japan and South-Cust Asia 
via the Nissan snics network. 

In the meantime Schmiickcr's succes- 
sor Hahn has promised Yannsc a slice of 
this cake. A part of the Sanalanas pro- 
duction will he sold to Japanese cus- 
tomers via the Yanasc network which is 
made up of three warehouses, ten 
branch offices, 35 dealers and about 
one hundred subsidiaries. 

The lop people among Japanese car 
dealers believe that West German ears 
arc competitive. In Japan a simple Polo 
costs, it is estimated, DM20,000, nn 
Audi 100 about DM50,000 and an Au- 


Broke Ziindapp motorcycle firm 
sold to Chinese bicycle maker 



A Chinese People's Republic bicycle 
maker has paid DM16 million for 
the bankrupt Munich motor cycle 
manufacturer, Ziindapp. 

The Ziindapp creditors' trustee told 
creditors that the deal would make 
possible a high payout of 60.1 per cent 
on preferred claims of DM37 million . 

These claims plus the main debts 
and costs could now be covered. 

The creditors' trustee said that pre- 
ferred claims totalled DM 11.25 milli- 
on, main debts and costs DM18.9 mil- 
lion. 

The main total was made up of these 
along with DM9 million for social ben- 
efits, wages and salaries. 

The purchaser's factory is at Tianjin, 
about 120 kilometres from Peking. 


An Iranian state-owned company 
had also expressed interest in 
Ziindapp. A deal had almost been 
struck, but it fell through because the 
DM15 million that had been agreed on 
in the. contract was not paid into a 
West German bank. 

Ziindapp will produce 600 mopeds 
up to the end of November. The credi- 
tors’ trustee expects that this longer 
production period wijl increase the 
bankruptcy by DM2.38 million. 

If the spare parts warehouse with 
pans for four years is taken into ac- 
count there is a net loss of DM4 milli- 
on. 

Individual sales of the cut-priced 
10,491 mopeds that arc in store will 
bring in DM1 1.7.1 million. 

Ziindapp employs 551. By the beginn- 
ing of. next year the labour force will be 
reduced to 184. DM12 million has been 
earmarked for redundancy pay. 

(Allgemcine Zeluing Mainz, 27 Ociober I y* 4 ) 


I the end of September construc- 
tion of the Calar Alto observatory, 
iin altitude of 2,150 metres (7,050ft) 
lAndalusia, was completed. 

Hit new 3.5-metre telescope, 
aimed to be the most up-to-date of its 
iPhiMi- ad in the world, uses Zerodur ceram- 
di 200 Turbo DM85,Oflij. The lopm 'S liSS - inade by Schott of Mainz, 
is paid for a Mercedes 500 (W Tfc manufacturers proudly say the 
with extras DM 1 75, tint). ulace is so smooth that it is nowhere 

wi.i, .. - 7 * i , ■ • m than one and a half hundred 


roughly the largest exhibitor at ihtfc 
kyo Motor Show in October last jc 
where 45 West German mnnufaiiw 
models were shown. 

The purely West German maiwli 



Tte telescope was built by Carl 
in, of Oberkochen, near Stuttgart, 
uses such advanced technology that 
tin be converted for uny use in less 
fan hour. 

Uses range from primary focus. 


hirers have pul in a lot of work tot M metres, at which extremely po- 
J a pane.se market ol the future -F p rfjlit objects can be swiftly identifi- 
and Opel from this point of view etc Cassegrain focus, 35 metres, und 
eluded with their American parent® fc* f 0CUS| J22.5 metres, which is 
P anies - fa for observation of high-rcsotu- 

Bolh VW and Audi want to df^ft spectres, 
their sales of almost 13,000 canmTlis wide range of uses conveys 
1 983 as quickly as possible. fwidea of the many astronomical is- 

In value terms West German earn Hi0D which the Calar Alto telescope 
ports in Japan are quite model 6 J^putto work: from research into 
1983 Japan imported ears vahd^ ^ ^ ns of stars to the observation 
S278 million from West German?,^ Active galaxies, 
the Federal Republic Imports of ¥ J lleacw facility, run jointly by Spain 
nese cars were valued at $900 mt* r llie Max Planck Institute or As- 
Alihnugh the ratio in the value of» j" l Vi Heidelberg, was presented to 
ports to imports is I : 3 the ratio intq gw by Finns 1-lslisser. head of the 
terms is 1 : Hi. «crg institute. 

According to the experts the ^ lately 

parts of Asia are coming up swiftly-^ L , nT! a , r . r( . lsco i Vcr ' L ‘ s in both sec- 
years it has been said that "Icred merely in dinicn- 

of world trade and mamifacturW referring t«> strange jets of 

ity will in the future be in lhn Pafi kG — 
the triangle Japan, Chino and the USA; 

A glance at the growth rates of 
East Asian states, China, Jap* 0 
South Korea, and the dynamic siatfl 
the West, America and Canada, »■ 
vealing. Furthermore there 
cal action between economics and 
and political stability in this area. 

People in Asia arc industries 
ready to learn with a natural i nP ‘ 
ence. 

There is no other part of ^ 
that has the prerequisites for an 
omic upswing as in Asia. 

The A scan developings counlI £j 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, W 
sia and the Philippines — that wl 
a real growth rate of between seve 


Continued from page 8 

between developing and industria- 
coimtries — Hong Kong, Taiwan 
South Korea — there is a strong 
[at for high-priced, luxury cars, 
an upper and middle class with 
/ of purchasing power. This de- 
me fact that Taiwan and South 
L are busy developing a domestic 
anufacturing industry. 

without saying that inexpen- 
a panese cars dominate all these 
*5. which is obvious to every 
1 h u man * f,ur ' sl or businessman 
Jjbeen in this pan of Hie world, 
eless the West German indus- 
been able to maintain a stable, 

B „p,r 2OO0*fu ® modest * market share. 

eight per cent up lo the y« ar 1 JjMte t M : . . . 

important for the West ^ 

my in the future. This is in* HlwJ? d ' e ^l cars. The fact that 


rmany is a long way away from 
8r kets is in the main no disad- 
satisfying demand. 

All these countries 

vehicles. Daimler-Benz “ P uss,blc d " g ° ,,d 

foot in the door with plan. I" 1 "*# ^ 

In the threshold countries. th LlS 


there is a shortage of exchange 
import of consumer and capita' 
for the masses, such as cars- 
All these countries need corns 


Continued an pofl® 
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He /nut I Herder 
(lthi'ioni>h L - Mcrkur Chrhi unit Well. 

I m Oci« ihci tvJUj 


matter flowing in opposite directions 
over the polar regions of the heavenly 
bodies probed. 

The first pointers to the existence of 
these jets in remote active galaxies 
were discovered by astronomers de- 
eadcs ago. They were later identified in 
pictures of a number of far-off quasars, 
or quasi-stellar objects. 

Advances in radiotelescopy finally 
enabled scientists to improve resolu- 
tion sufficiently to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of such jets in a number of gal- 
axies. 

A comparable phenomenon also oc- 
curs when stars are born, but that 
could not be demonstrated until infra- 
red astronomy was sufficiently adv- 
anced. 

In this sector the Heidelberg astron- 
omers have carried out pioneering 
work since the mid-1970s when the 
first, 1.2-metre telescope was set up on 
Calar Alto. 

Infra-red detectors arc nn indispens- 
able part of any bid to shed light on 
how stars arc bom. 

They first tnke shape front cold gas and 
dust clouds of inter-stellar mnticr. So in 
(heir early days, and growth phase, they 
still emit very low temperatures. 

Not until Inter, when the central re- 
gion has grown dense enough for nuc- 
lear fusion to occur, docs a heavenly 
body of this kind emit any kind of visi- 
ble light. 

Yet for outside observers it remains 
invisible for the time being because it 
is obscured by a dense and extensive 
cloud of gas and dust (hat largely re-, 
tains optical radiation. 

But stellar light heats the dust cloud, 
so the cloud in its turn emits infra-red 
radiation that can at times be identifi- 
ed on earth. 

By this stage the surrounding cloud 
of matter has often been flattened out 
to the shape of a disc encircling the 
new star's equator. 

Many scientists feel that is a decisive 
phase in the possible emergence of a 
planetary system. A jet of particles, or 
kind of stormy stellar wind, emitted 
from the star is thus most readily eject- 
ed from the polar caps and leaves the 
star's atmosphere from there. 

As visible light is only slightly weak- 
ened at this point, these “pillars of 
smoke" are additionally illuminated 
and can then be observed from earth. 
They are called bipolar nebulas. 

Detailed measurements taken using the 
2.2-metre Calar Alto telescope have 
shown that matter streams forth at speeds 
,,f several hundred kilometres per second. 


In spite of similarities with the jets of 
matter emitted from the hearts of ac- 
tive galaxies no-one seriously believes 
there can be a comparable explanation 
to account for this phenomenon. 

Instead, there are many indications 
that matter is catapulted from within 
the galaxy by a black hole, or extreme- 
ly dense concentration of matter with 
truly exotic properties. 

The intense power of attraction on 
the “surface” of a black hole is so pow- 
erful that not even light can escape. 

When a black hole is located at the 
centre of a galaxy it can absorb matter 
from its surroundings and generate 
such a maelstrom that powerful mag- 
netic fields may well be created that 
catapult collapsing matter vertically 
up, down and out. 

Professor Elsasser and his fellow-as- 
tronomers hope to gather further data 
on this phenomenon using the new 3.5- 
metre telescope. 

At present it is the largest optical 
telescope in Europe, but it wun't be 
holding on lo the title for long. A 4.2- 
mclrc telescope is under construction 
in Britain for use in the Canary Islands 
in a few years' lime. 

That will by no means mark the end 
of developments in large-size optical 
telescopes. 

The Mount Palomar telescope in the 
United Slates has a diameter of five 


I Phiiic; Zei\,) 

metres, but is outmoded in being mode 
of sensitive borosilicatc glass ami hav- 
ing u simple optical structure. 

Another telescope in the Soviet Un- 
ion has a diameter of six metres bui 
can only be put to limited use. 

Technicians and astronomers are on 
the point of designing modern optical 
telescopes with diameters more than 
twice those of the largest and best at 
present in use. 

Project studies have been carried 
out by several US ohscrvaturics and by 
staff of the European Southern Obser- 
vatory. 

Unlike conventional telescopes, the 
new designs seldom envisage single 
reflectors cast in one piece. 

One alternative is lo put together a 
reflector consisting of many individual 
sections. Another is to arrange several 
smaller ones in scries. 

A telescope along these lines, with 
six reflectors, each 1.8 metres in di- 
ameter, has been in use on Mount 
Hopkins, Arizona, since 1979. 

There are even plans to link up indi- 
vidual telescopes and align them as a 
system. 

Schotr, the Mainz glassworks, whose 
centenary year it is, have earned a high 
reputation with the three reflectors 
supplied to Calnr Alto, so much so that 
enquiries from the United States have 
been received. 

They have already produced their 
first samples for the most advanced 
project In the new generation of tele- 
scopes. 

Hermann- Michael Hahn 

(Rhcinlschur Mcrkur/C'lirm unit Well. 

12 October 



Stargazing at Its ultimate. The 3.5-metre Calar Alto telescope. 
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EDUCATION 


German-studies crisis: decision to go 
from particularly awful to better 


U niversity appointments were made 
in large numbers in the heyday of 
German studies conferences, from 1 966 
to 1975. 

German studies Jons were spoilt by 
this job glut. They avoided profane real- 
ity. basked in conceit and were so pre- 
sumptuous that they didn’t bother 
watching their professional reputation 
as university teachers. 

Those days have now gone. In Ham- 
burg in 1 979 and in Aachen three years 
later the custodians of German language 
and letters met in surroundings of 
splendour — amid forecasts that a crisis 
was brewing in their field. 

However, their gatherings were more 
reminiscent of a meeting of old boys 
than of conferences of experts keen to 
make important communications to a 
wider public. 

They seemed to have com pie led the re- 
trofit into the ivory tower of Academe 
when it was announced that the 1984 Get- 
ninnisientag was to beheld in Passnu. 

No-one might have any objections to 
holding the conference in Bavaria, but 
did it have to be at the farthest end of 
the country, in a small university town 
on the Austrian border? 

Whai are university teachers of German 
studies doing today after having been ac- 
customed to preparing over 90 per cent of 
their students for n career in leaching? 

Are they withdrawing rrom civilisa- 
tion of any kind to recover from the vir- 
tual amputation of this mainstay of their 
work now the job prospects for teachers 
are so poor? 

Established German studies dons are 
in many cases preoccupied with them- 
selves, whereas junior lecturers arc busy 
getting their names in prim by penning 
fine-sounding articles that deal at length 
with issues of no great importance. 

The conference was held at Passau Uni- 
versity, which is a recent foundnliun, has 
only 4,000 students and prides itself on of- 
fering courses in modem languages spe- 
cialising in law and economics. 

In Passau, of 'all places, the German 
Studies Association finally changed course 
— a change that wns long overdue. 

Over 600 mombers came from all 
over the country to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. Their sheer weight of numbers 
was a heavy burden on the organisers. . 

A number of leading Germanisten 
may not have attended, but only the Ba- 
varian German studies professors seem 
to have boycotted the gathering. 

How, ironic it was that the only parti- 
cipant whose name wak Bayer (which in 
German means “Bavarian”) came from 
Hanover and was so elitist and conser- 
vative in his views on linguistics and 
language-learning that . many will not 
forget his words in a hurry. 

In a democracy, he said, with a glance 
at the present government in Bonn, it 
was essential to maintain high linguistic 
standards in speech and writing. 

$o it was only natural to acknowledge 
social inequalities reflected in linguistic 
competence. 

Many lecturers were so appalled that 
they were not of a mind to reply to such 
wholesale assessments. “If that is how 
the younger generation feels “ they said, 
“God help us all.” 

The choice of opening speaker indi- 
cated a fresh trend toward politicisation 
of German studies; It was Eberhard 
Lammert, former president of the Free 



University, West Berlin. Professor 
Lammert was the man who with C’on- 
rady, Killy and von Polenz staled at the 
1966 Munich Gernumisteniag thnt Ger- 
man studies shared a historic guilt and 
responsibility for the Nazi regime. 

"It is up to us to show the general pu- 
blic," he said this time in view of the 
"prescribed ruin” of German studies by 
means of official curriculum planning, 
“that they cannot afford to lose an entire 
generation of young academics in the 
arts disciplines." 

The conference was overshadowed 
by the news of one don’s suicide, due, as 
it partly seems to have been, to the 
economic straits of a numberof univers- 
ity lecturers. 

They are inen and women with the 
highest university qualifications avail- 
able in Germany yet fnee the prospect 
of unemployment. The state that pro- 
vided them with their career openings 
has now deprived them of any further 
prospects. 

Georg Stotzel, previously in charge of 
the association's university teachers 
section, outlined plans for an informa- 


tion exchange to forestall the worst for 
40-year-oki profs with families and no 
jobs. 

Dr Schulte of the National Union of 
Teachers, himself a university lecturer 
threatened with unemployment, ad- 
dressed the conference on Germanisten 
without jobs. 

In his view the widespread lethnrgy of 
German studies teachers who, instead 
of opposing cuts, reluctantly but in the 
final analysis almost obediently comply 
with each and every Ministerial decree, 
can be attributed to a latent feeling that 
their subject is basically superfluous. 

That, he said, was why support had 
been impossible to mobilise in recent 
years. But to say nothing was to see the 
subject either as something exotic or as 
one in which established views were ab- 
jectly endorsed. 

But that would be to market the part 
of Gcrmnn studies that is marketable 
and to quietly ignore the rest. 

Those who were not prepared to wait 
until the administration had solved the 
problems of Gcrmnn studies in its own 
sweet way would have to consider who 
they should be teaching. 

German studies were very much in 
keeping with the public feeling that edu- 
cation was needed, especially ihe feeling 
shared by those who suffered from their 
inability to look after their interests be- 


cause they couldn’t read 
properly or suffered from ft, , ' 
sive destruction of their pm JJ- 
ceptton. so, [! 

Yet German studies 
culer for these needs beca^Z 
failed in their academic task of,,,' 

Literature and literary studies 

r bC 5 ,r,htf * l l . alc butf °r reader^ 

the reading public of the future fL 

mg and widening the democratic 
readers in society was the most Z 1 

ant task lor German studies «** 
such pretensions. 
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THE cinema 

The children’s film returns 
despite the chewing gum 


rheinische post 




and 


in .» resolution to Land EdunfcLjpvolved with children’s films 

> I hr> SCCAfJak 1 - ■ . ■ * . f _ I 1 


Finance Ministers the associii, 
appealed, registered and requested h.i 


never once summoned 

jpm.Thai costs money. 

Late in the 1950s, there was a shor- 


demnnd. 

One speaker, Bernard Weiwik 
expressed regret that Ministry ofel 
had never got off so lightly even foil 
they were largely to blame for the 
amitous state of affairs. 

The association's new president, fc 


K ■ , ... !■»»* iuii* mm. aim mi me uicuil- 

. ... rs y sa,tl: I am afraid ikes*. m the infrastructure of cinemas has 

linn Will not littnrmin in .... 


lion will not improve in time for the u{ 
Gertnanistentag, so we will neediosfe 
greater solidarity and be more at 
than ever in public. 

"The next conference could beiel 
mi-political one. Passau wns planed: 
a quarter-political gathering. It hue 
heen entirely successful in Ihis respm 


H eidelberg, city of the Student 
Prince, has jusi hosted an unusual 
congress, the three-day international 
congress of women philosophers. 

Over 200 women front many Euro- 
pean countries with careers in philoso- 
phy attended. 

One topic discussed was the nnihro- 
pogonesis of woman (an allusion in 
Friedrich Engels’ essay on The Role of 
Work in the Anthropogcncsis of (he 
Ape). 

They were unaffected by academic 
inflexibility and engaged in philosophi- 
cal debate vividly and with a sense of 
personal commitment. 

Women continue to suffer from dis- 
crimination in university appointments. 
They are not hiding their sense of hurt 
but are proving steadily more Capable of 
putting it to creative use. 

Is there such a thing as feminine phi- 
losophy? Is reason in any way depend- 
ent on sex? The conference did not 
shirk these . provocative issues in its 
quest for an identity of their own. ? 

Manor Maren-Griesbach. of Heidel : 
berg, stressed at-the outset that they had 
no intention of setting up fresh barriers. 

■ The few men. in the audience were hap- 
py to hear it. 

But. theft could be equally little 
doubt, as Annegret Stopczyk, of Berlin, 
demonstrated with reference to Kant, 
that on closer scrutiny the seemingly 
neutral concept of reason is patriarchal. 

Philosophy also has a longstanding 
tradition of attaching little value to 
women. The. prejudice that women are 
, morally arid intellectually second-rate 
has its rootsjn the Ancient Greek Paii- 
dora myth. 

Dutch philosopher Maja Pellikaan- 
Enge! recalled the pre-Socratic philoso- ; 
pher Hesiod, who said women des- 
cended from Pandora, who had brought 


Women’s injured 
pride put 
to creative use 

destruction down on mankind. Aristo- 
tle, the founder of Western metaphy- 
sics, can be identified us the source of 
most surviving prejudices about male 
and female. 

A particularly deterrent example of 
this traditional misogyny was dissected 
by Hannelor Schroder, of Amsterdam, 
who dealt with Otto Weinigcr’s infa- 
mous book Geschlecht met Charakter 
(Sex and Character), 1 903. 

Frau Schroder’s analysis of his mode 
of thought rightly drew comparisons bc- 
tvyeen anti-feminism and anti-semi t ism. 

Margaretha Huber, of Munich, went 
on to the attack. “Feminine philosophy 
exists,” she proclaimed. It was particu- 
larly apparent where the woman philos- 
opher seemed to be "out of her mind." 

The superfluous and mysterious that 
might be destroyed solely by being 
voiced embodied the idea of feminine 
thinking. It was a language that was, per- 
haps, speechless but not insensible. 

What that was meant to imply was ap- 
parent not only from the papers on aes- 
thetics and imagination, including medi- 
tation, painting and the “philosophical 
poems of Waltraud Herold, of Pfuiling- 

Wli 

. E1,sab, ?th List, of Graz, illuminated in 
her caustic criticism of the "ascetic Er- 
os of science how a philosophy that no 
longer.bore male traits might look. 

The taboo in respect of the personal 
was "the blind spot on the sensitive reti- 
na- of the scientific' eye,” s h e said. 


here are several reasons to do with 
finance for cinema owners not to 


One is the amount of cleaning up that 
Kds to be done afterwards — lemo- 


jp of children's films, but television 
M to fill the gap. 

West Germany has had to wait 20 
jiars for a revival of children’s films, 
this is a long time and in the mean- 


rianged considerably, so that contmcr- 
(iilcinema for children disappeared. 

In ihe 1970s, however, a network of 
H-commercial cinemas developed, al- 
Ssnigh the cinema world as such re- 
tained aloof from this network. 

Nevertheless with a minimum of cash 
nibble and with the aid of television u 


I hat is arguably due to the obbpjffcof films were produced and the pile 
nature ami need for harmony fell If ' 
many col leagues. They have madti 
problems we face particularly glariq 
1 lari mitt Urbn 


Mtinuestogrow. 

So ihe children’s film festival in 
Fijnkfurt. the tenth, was used ns n lor- 
laiodisplaythcdcvclopmcntofcliild- 
(Dit-Zdi. 2ft OcioferiisJ^'j films in West Germany, giving u 
IpTiyofwhat had been done over the 
Jbi five years, it whs also used as an oc- 
[fflon to exchange experience and ideas 
town the various interest groups. 

Hie activities of the West German 
jwbfilm centre in Kemschcid should 
wilso discussed. 

fle children still crowd to see the 
as ever, and the inclusion of a wid- 
^pablic is not required so fur. The spe- 
lts remain close to one another. 

docs the West German child- 
ly film look now since Ibirk Bohm's 
cully thisclnssiulrf^ were shown in cinemas? 
could he read. j ■ W^red Tschenm, tier Indianerfnn- 

Michel Foucault saw it as descrittj gf sc J«Bn, the Indian boy) and Nord- 
the major role played by liomosort g ® [^ onlsee (The North Sen is a sen 
in Ihe hirili »»f nhiliiKiinhv in Ancfer ; ^ 0* 

ait;! Here were good things and bad 
' s a ^ ou t these two new West Ger 


Nietzsche had suspected that 'lovo 
(null” in science was only u covert 
iatioii on the "desire lot power.” 

The "divine spark” of the imafe 
and what I legel called the lendew 
lor temporal tilings'' ought, she sal* 
future to characterise "science as ijq 
sonal experience." 

Monique David-Menard, of ft® 
went even lurlliei. outlining a pM^-j 
pity of love with reference to PI®. 
Symposium She impressively de®? £ ,w 
si rated how dilfcicnllv this classical^ hints 


was a paradoxical reality that -- 
be dealt with solely in terms of P S P 


psvchtianalytically-oriewljjj^.for children. They were both 
- "“^Pwnakcrs of the genre and rnude their 


in the birth of philosophy in 
Greece. Luce Irigaray arrived at 
tircly different conclusion. 

A psvchoanalytica.v — . 

structuralist, she sees love as 8 ^ , re of the 

mon’’ nnd the link between being aW jj- cinemas. 

and awake, between gods and men. , nnd die ftiesen (Lisa and the 

“To conceive and to model, butm>^; J s ) by Thomas Dracger was a de 
receive, reduce or consume’’ was ihew, j*jure from the new tradition in child 
sic approach of mediatory love. Uw . films and developed parallel, 

was a paradoxical reality that could a* * nnitine experiences of the 54-yc 


to 

U|. — vapfc, ICIUCS Ul IIIU jt-ycar- 

second fairytale level of sto- 

analysis. a playground for giants. 

To think in terms or libido ><* . ^ad an escapist quality but it al 

without viewing sexual distinctions 
fundamental was the task of a modw 6 * 
losophy that had abjured abstraction , 

Unusual though topics and the * 
they were dealt with were at IW . 


ms oi iiijiuu v. - » — “ cawapisi quHiny uui n ui 

sexual distinctions^r 'tclosed a child's potential for fan 
Vrlfe * S todixpcnsible for a child 

praeger achieved what » 
ttiey were dealt with were ai ""T'-A, ® ™tns for children — he captured 
gross, the fundamental approach tragical detailed view of children by 
familiar. Women philosophers 111 W poety to everyday life and de- 

W»V /Unv III. ID mnrh ifafV 0WC t 8 Mco'c 


way deny h«>w much they owe 
philosophical tradition. ^ 

But they only want to salvage IW ^ 
of its heritage. Anlhropogene® 
mains a daunting task facing tn 
human species, a task in which w 
fail. ^ 

Papers read at the Heidelberg 
gross arc to be published in boos 

l Dcr I 0cl ° 


in 


is 


Lisa's inner life in a refined film 

Vage. ' • • 

^ .^glhe was more in line with 


ttj J? his Muflfahrt mil Huhn (River 
■ " a P e *t) that teems with stories 
j Journeys. 

j okcs * te,,s 

.^iltUd °* 3 upstream with a group 
ilooto rc J an( l their grand fat her who is 
CL, them - Thu film is like a 
161 for television: 


This story, always full of ideas, is well 
uhove the average in the West German 
children’s film where there is often a 
lack of professionalism. 

This is not surprising since films for 
children, as with children’s theatre, is 
regarded as the area where beginners 
can learn their trade. 

The general development of child- 
ren’s film is linked to television viewing 
and so lends to be in line with this me- 
dia, and there was a lot to be said about 
educating children so that they would 
later be cinema-goers. 

Internationally the West German film 
for children cuts a poor figure. Der 
k lei ne Band (The small ribbon), by Mi- 
chel Delvillc of France was awarded the 
second prize by the jury, this year made 
up of children for the first time. Its story 
line and originality made it the most bal- 
anced film of the festival. 

This again is the story of a group of 
run-away children. The leader is a deaf 
and dumb boy. This was beautifully 
contrived in the film which is totally 
without dialogue. It is like a filmed pic- 
ture book with sound effects and music. 

It is a modern fairystory with slap- 
stick nnd wonderful escapes from an 
adult world, alien to children, but which 
is only achieved with the aid of good 
spirits and which depends above all on 
the children's fantasy. 

The contents of the story gives the 
children lime, like adults, tu enter into 
the talc, to use their own imagination. 

'File New Zealand contribution by 
Yvonne Mnckjay, Her Sntnune (The 
Mute) was awarded (he first prize, 
showing quite clcnrly what children are 
used to seeing these days and what 
children expect from a film. 

Impressive underwater photography 
provides an excess of teclmicni excell- 
ence, the Polynesian idyl gives nostalgia 
and the picture-postcard frames pnndcr 
to eyes used to advertising spots on tele- 
vision. 


Convincing 


The story of the friendship with a tor- 
toise is told sympathetically and the 
young boy is convincing. 

Keith Merrill’s film Windwalker from 
America is a classic Indian film with 
Trevor Howard in the main role of the 
dispirited, old Indian. This is a view of 
the Indian way of life that tells much of 
the origins of Indian culture. 

Jtirg Foth from East Germany pro- 
vided a classic children’s film with Das 
Eismeer ruft (The Polar Sea Calls), deal- 
ing with a rescue operation for a group 
of children from Prague. They arc also 
runaways. • 

A 1st no und der Condor, by the Chi- 
lean exile Miguel Littin, the first film 
from Nicaragua, shows aspects of a fan- 
tastic realism, which is then lost in agita- 
tion. 

There are cruel shooting scenes that 
point up the distance clearly etween 
children in Europe and the battle for 
survival in Central and South America. 

It is hard to find a place for this in the 
category films for children. 

Marti Fetdvoss 
(Rhcinischc Posl. 27 October 1984) 
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Stars at the Hof festival: Hunter Carson (left) and Harry Dean Stanton In 
Wlm Wonder’ Parts, Texas. (Phnio; Filmvorlag iler Auiorcnl 

Protest registered: the dog that 
had its day in Paris, Texas 

H einz Badewitz played his trump 
card on the first day of the 18th 
Hof film festival. He screened Wim 
Wenders’ prize-winning Paris, Texas. 

Controversy has surrounded the film 
in this country where it will not be 
shown until 1 1 January next year. The 
premiere in West Germany with the orig- 
inal English version was greeted with 
considerable respect. 

Protest emerged in the repeat per- 
formance. A small dog, smuggled in by a 
young man under his coal, began sud- 
denly to bark. Dog and man were hust- 
led out of ihe cinema without cerem- 
ony. 

But perhaps this dog had something 
to say about the Golden Palm winner 
from Cannes. The animal was possibly 
not alone in its criticism. Emotion and 
boredom are closely related reactions, 
particularly when a film is too long as is 
this one. 

The Hof film festival calls for action. 

Hof has the youngest and most spon- 
taneous public of all the Federal Repub- 
lic’s film festivals. 

A horror film that begins at two 
o'clock in the morning is just right for 
the cineasts at this festival. Here the film 
was first recognised as a communal ex- 
perience. Beer is in the fridge that is 
close to the screen, and if you want to 
smoke, you smoke. 

Hof can claim to have found a place 
in the West German cinema league, and 
not only because of the traditional foot- 
ball match between film-makers, with 
Werner Herzog ns centre forward, and a 
team chosen from Hof. 

The Hof film festival knows all 
about rising-stars, those on the 
downward path, camp-followers and 
Heinz Badewitz is to the modern Ger- 
man film what Franz Beckenbauer is 
to soccer. 

Nevertheless it is essential to be 
careful that the film one wants to see is 
the right one. The 80 performances 
are numbered. Only the number ap- 
pears on the entrance ticket. In the 
language of Hof one is asked: “Have 
you seen 17? It was not up to much, 
but 63 should be good. Unfortunately 
25 is sold out." 

There are many worthwhile films at 
Hof, concealed behind these numbers. 

Badewitz caters for all tastes in his 


festival programme, and he believes it 
can also be entertaining. 

By far the best at this year’s festival 
was the British comedy, The Missiona- 
ry, by Richard Loncraine. The script 
was written by Michael Palin from the 
Monty Python stable, and he smartly 
pluys the title role, a man of the doth 
who, at the turn of the century, tries to 
bring back to the straight and nnrrow 
ladies of easy virtue, and himself suf- 
fers the temptations of the flesh. The 
story comes from George Bernard 
Shaw. 

Hollywood Outtakes is almost tragi- 
comic, made up of film cuts and adver- 
tising spots picked up from the cutting 
room floor. 

Here of all places James Dean calls 
for a speed limit, and Joan Crawford 
presents herself as a splendid mother. 

These cuts, showing untruthfulness 
and glamour present a parade of stars 
that no film fan cap afford to miss. 

Future visitors to the Hof film fes- 
tival should first of all make a long trip 
through America for this year a half of 
the films are in English or American 
English, and mostly in language that 
can only be learned on the streets. 

The outstanding film of the festival 
was a documentary FI bacio di Tosco 
(Tosca's kiss), made by the Swiss Da- 
niel Schmid, a film dealing with the 
people who live in the Casa Verdi in 
Milan, founded by the composer, a 
home for old musicians and singers, 
and which is now threatened with clo- 
sure. 

The old priitia donnas cannot forget- 
They still sing Tosca, although they 
should long have gone up to another 
story, like those who were around when 
they made their first appearance on the 
stage. : 

One summed it up for all of them: “I 
shall still sing, even when I am dead.” 

Schmid’s film is an individual expres- 
sion of love for the opera and at the 
same time a beautiful opera film. Those 
who frequent the great opera houses of 
the country should not miss it. 

- • Bernd PFagemann 

(Die Well, 29 October 1 984) 
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The winds of dirty change 
come to Munsterland 


Ijannoojifffjeflllflemetoe 


F ew pans of Germany seem more ru- 
ral and unspoilt than the Munster 
area in Westphalia. 

Munsterland is fields, woods and 
m endows where cows peacefully graze 
and birds of prey lazily circle overhead. 

You feel cosseted in easygoing West- 
phalian ways. People here don't like 
swift change, it is an area where tradi- 
tion still counts for something, and yon 
can sense the fact. 

The moated castles and country 
houses have often been owned by the 
same family for centuries. Old town 
centres nestle round Romanesque 
churches. Country families have looked 
after their wayside shrines for gener- 
ations. 

It would seem to be an idyll far re- 
moved from the industrial age. But in 
reality it is a threatened idyll, not to say 
a deceptive one. 

In countries like the Federal Republic 
of Germany industry does not stop 
short at a nature reserve, and even 
though there may be no smokestacks in 
the green agricultural countryside, dirt 
is ever-present. 

The prevailing wind comes from the 
Ruhr to the west, aind acid rainfall in the 


Munsterland is destroying in decades 
what has braved the elements, fire and 
W8r for centuries. 

The stone memorials of a bygone age 
are disintegrating and falling apart. In 
the end all that is left will be either a cul- 
tural wasteland or a collection of copies. 

The German National Committee for 
the Preservation of Historic Monu- 
ments arranged a Press tour of the 
Munsterland area because the shock of 
seeing crumbling masonry is greater 
against such a serene and natural back- 
ground. 

Scientists may not yet be sure to what 
extent acid rain is to blame for forest 
damage, but it is definitely to blame for 
crumbling masonry. 

Sulphur dioxide from industrial smo- 
kestacks is the reason why old churches 
and castles are falling apart, statues 
seem to be losing their shape and 
stained glass is dulled. 

This is how the process of destruction 
works: Carbonic acid and, in particular, 
sulphur dioxide are pumped into the at- 
mosphere in smoke from fossil fuels. 

Carbonic acid dissolves chalk, a 
bonding agent, in stone. Sulphur diox- 
ide combines with water as sulphuric 
acid, which changes chalk into plaster. 

Plaster increases the volume of the 
stone, and piaster, as everyone knows, is 
a loose material that can be hard hit by 
bad weather, especially rain. 
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Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged In see-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic Tacts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, . 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce. Industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 22.80: 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM I Q.Ml; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.X0 


W.*. 

feifrfi. 


Look it up in Brockhaus 
F. A. Brockhaus, Poslfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


MEDICINE 

Radiation in treating 
children’s illnesses 


MAI 

■‘•-i 


ses of radioactive .substances in di- 
agnosis and treatment of children’s 
plaints were discussed at a pncdiai- 
ilear medicine forum in Mainz, 
■(hired by Professor K. Hahn, head 
tar medicine at Mainz University 
iltil, it was the fourth congress on 
abject held in Mainz since 1 978. 

Over 1 00 people took part: paediatri- 

Accaleratlng damage. Crumbling gravestones at Welnsberg. r 5, *I* cial ? sts * t n nuc |5 ar metl, cine 

1M.0, « 4 „, * v il nMW'ts rom Germany and 
* pouring countries. 

Waterproof materials on a silicon^ niey were briefed on new processes 
sis are now felt to prevent harmful^- mudear medicine, tests of organ func- 
stnnces from penetrating stone. Ack jc^and their practical importance for 
pound of silicic acid is felt iorccoar.- Wren's doctors, 
lute crumbling masonry. ^ 

a new departure in 

That, admittedly, is merely tieati; g^ujoiedicine. Nuclear medicine and 
Ihe symptoms and slowing dowit up used to be the only means doc- 
pnee of decay. Prompt and energeiia u i a d of looking Inside the patient's 
tion to reduce atmospheric polluion asit were 
ihc only hope of an effective randy ^ joctont nowadays rclv 
Even then, ninny histone ntoa«J « mu | lra!on i c techniques that en- 
wil be beyond repair. Officnlxte bnttMon risk to the sick child, 
feel left very much to their own dci» _ . , . . . 

because they seldom have .cant m ?. y hav , c chim| £ d . 

b respect, but all nuclear medicine 

TK . . 1 ' - Wqees currently available still hove 

^ irreparable decay is «na* u!es , J 0 , allorm dchnlc 

sirens likelihood as regards the^d 1!tnh i|n , Qnd pr P ac , ising patdia - 
shrmes that are such a dtslinTOth ^ biologists and specialists in 
lure of Romm. I utholtc parts of 1 hr medicine showed, 
country. 


It is a twofold effect. The stone crum- 
bles within, whereas on the surface it is 
initially solidified by the chalk and plas- 
ter. 

As a result the damp can no longer 
make its way out of the stone. Changes 
in temperature, ice formation and the 
increase in volume caused by plaster 
lead to surface decay, and the higher the 
chalk content of sionc, the greater the 
destruction. 

Mediaeval stained glass in churches is 
in similar danger, h is glass with a high 
alkali count, which in normal wetuher 
makes il more liable to wear and tear 
than either modern glass or glass from 
the Ancient World. 

Atmospheric pollution has accelerat- 
ed the decay alarmingly. The alkali is 
rinsed out, settles with carbonates and 
sulphates from Ihe atmosphere on the 
surface of the glass and stari to disin- 
tegrate it. 

The top layer is washed away, and 
then the process is repented until no 
more undamaged glass is left. The 
-stained glass has nlrcudy grown dull and 
no longer allows light in through ihe 
window-pane. 

The uvle is the same as with stone 
monuments. The process of decay, 
which for centuries progressed at a 
measured pnee, has increased alarming- 
ly since 1900 and, in particular, over 
the past 30 years. 


At wits' end 


A 1 9th century church can be as bad- 
ly hit as a 1 2th century one, proving the 
point. 

Officials in charge of historic monu- 
ments are bitter and at their wits’ end 
when they see how a monument res- 
tored 10 or 20 years ago is already 
showing fresh signs of decay. 

What point is there in their work, 
they wonder. Is it not self-deception to 
“retread" old buildings stone by stone 
so that they are eventually mere copies 
of the original, or even copies of copies? 

Action is taken to salvage the origin- 
al, it is tTue. There is no tradition of 
stained glass restoration, so all that can 
usually be done is to provide a protec- 
tive coat of glass to protect the original 
from the outside air. But not all statues, 
let alone buildings, can be kept indoors. 

. Many techniques of protecting ma- 
sonry from decay have been experi- 
mented with — often, in the past, with 
the result that the process was acceler- 
. ated. 


vestigating ventilation problems of the 
lung. 

The patient inhales a minute quantity 
of radioactive crypton 81 gas. As it dis- 
integrates the crypton atoms emit gam- 
ma rays registered by a special camera 
and converted into a picture of the lung. 

The picture reveals parts of the lung 
that are not ventilated inasmuch as on 
inhalation the radioactive crypton has 
failed to reach them. 

But as the gas has u very short half- 
life, the radioactive crypton atoms vir- 
tually all disintegrate within a minute. 

So the radiation hazard in children’s 
lungs is very slight, with exposure limit- 
ed to a very short period, which is parti- 
cularly important where children are 
concerned. 


Nuclear diagnosis and treatment of 
tumours was unotlier topic dealt with in 
detail at the congress. 

Radioactive substances are fed into 
the metabolic system of tumours of, say, 
the nervous system, making the tumour 
visible and, when a larger dose is admin- 
istered, destroying it. 

Nerve tumours of this kind occur 
fairly often in children and seldom or 
never among adults. 

Great store is set by treatment with 
radioaclively-marked antibodies. This 
year’s Nobel Prize for medicine was 
awarded for the production of monoc- 
lonal antibodies. 

Special antibodies react directly to 
tumour cells and attach themselves to 
them. When the antibodies are 
“marked” with radioactive substances 
the tumour can both be made visible 
and destroyed. 

The technique has yet to be used in 
practice, but in this and other sectors of 
nuclear medical research, scientific 
progress can be expected to make swift 
headway. Isabella Milch 

( Allgemclnc Zeiiung Mainz, 23 October 1984) 


Medical hypnosis can halt some 
cases of cancer, doctor says 
A 
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Continued from page 12 
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German doctor. Franz Anton Mes- 
.mcr, discovered “animal magne- 
tism" 200 years ago, describing it as o 
“beneficial fluid” that could be trans- 
ferred from one person to another. 

Now known as hypnotism, it was often 
used before surgery until chloroform, the 
first pain-killer, was discovered. 

But the 400 psychologists, doctors and 
students who met in Munich for the ‘first 
Gcminn-Innguagc hypnosis congress” had 
little to do with classical hypnosis. 

Classical hypnosis is here assumed to 
mean n hypnotist mesmerising a patient, 
sending him to sleep, telling him lie is 
healthy and having him wnko up cured. 

Medicnl hypnosis ns now understood 
still makes use of Ihe state of trance hut 
is mainly used to reactivate lessons the 
patient has learnt in the past und to use 
them to help with the cure. 

In the United States two doctors in 
three are trained in hypnotherapy. In its 
country of origin it still lends very much 
of a shadowy existence, as the German 
Hypnosis Association sadly admits. 

Findings overseas show that hypnoth- 
erapy can be extremely useful in treat- 
ing cancer patients in particular. Ber- 
nauer W. Newton, a US doctor who has 
practised hypnosis at his institute in Los 
Angeles for 10 years, briefed the Mu- 
nich congress on his experience, 

Cancer patients given hypnotherapy 


had, he said, a life expectancy up to four 
times higher than the national survival av- 
erage. 

Lung cancer patients, for instance, 
normally had another six months to live. 
Treated with hypnosis, their life expec 1 
tancy was up to two years. 

The figures for stomach cancer vic- 
tims were 1 1 and 40 months respect- 
ively. “Many patients,” Dr Newton said, 
“really do seem to gain measurably from 
a few weeks’ treatment." 

He is convinced hypnotherapy is in 
some cases capable of bringing the can- 
cer ton halt. 

Hypnosis could not, said Burkhard 
Peter of the Hypnosis Association, be 
practised separately from other meth- 
ods of medical irentment. 

It wasn't a panaccn, merely a flanking 
measure for patients whose physical 
and mental health enabled them to be 
treated in this way. 

Hypnotherapy was particularly suitable 
for activating the will to live and to sur- 
vive, for mobilising the body’s defences 
and for stabilising individual performance. 

Medical hypnosis can be put to a 
wide range of uses, the congress was 
told. They include treatment for anxiety 
states, for psychosomatic disorders in 
the stomach and intestines and for 
chronic states of pain. 

Holger Saltier 

(K&lncrSiadi-Anzeiger, 17 October 1984) 


Interferon ‘not 
hoped-for 
wonder drug’ 

I nterferon is not the wonder drug is 
has been made out to be, and espe- 
cially not in the treatment of cancer, 
doctors have warned. 

A researcher at the German canceT 
research centre, Professor Holger 
Kirchner, told the third international in- 
terferon congress that the great break- 
through had not been made. 

Kan Cantell, of the Finnish national 
health institute in Helsinki, said: “Inter- 
feron is no wonder drug.” 

The four-day conference in Heidel- 
berg was organised by the international 
society for interferon research, the 
Dutch organisation for applied research 
(TNO), and the German cancer re- 
search centre. 

Delegates d iscusscd the hopeful signs 
for cancer treatment and the use of in- 
terferon against virus infections. 

Interferon was discovered in 1957 
and high hopes were held for its capac- 
ity to fight cancer. Expectations were 
enormous. 

But delegates' papers reflected more 
realistic attitudes. 

The late Shah of Iran had made great 
efforts to obtain interferon, but il had 
not been much help to him. 

The drug is produced in cells that 
have been infected with a virus. It in- 
volves a highly effective protein sub- 
stance that protects other cells from the 
infection. 

There are three known types of hu- 
man interferon. These in turn have 
many sub types. They can be produced 
cheaply and in great amounts through 
genetic engineering. 

Professor Else Heidcmann.of 
Tubingen, emphasised that interferon 
treatment had already been established 
for several viral illnesses. It had also 
been successfully used to treat shingles; 
illnesses caused by colds; and brain in- 
flammation. 

It was also reported that interferon has, 
in combination with other virusretarding 
substances, acliieved shortterm cures for 
the eye illness, herpes keratitis. 

The use of interferon with illnesses of 
the nervous system which arc possibly 
caused by viruses — for example multi- 
ple sclerosis — was also raised. 

Multiple sclerosis research over the 
past five years had shown that interfer- 
on could halt the progress of Ihe dis- 
ease. dpa 

(Die Well, 27 October 1 984) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manutaclures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use. just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products. Including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM80.25 post free In 
Germany, DM90 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 1 1 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51)33661 
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The Disco Kid: Berlin has a 
rock music commissioner 


STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 

C oloured slickers arc plastered all 
over the door, hinting that this of- 
fice on the 17lh floor of the Europa- 
Centcr in West Berlin is no ordinary 
common-or-garden administration cen- 
tre. 

It lnbours under the title: Department 
for the promotion of cultural activities 
by free groups. 

The man behind both the door and 
the name is Bernd Mehlitz, a 44-year- 
old civil servant who is the first rock 
music commissioner in the Federal Re- 
public. 

Mehlitz says he is just the usual offi- 
cial, but (hat is not half the truth. He 
used to work with the Finance Senator 
in West Bertin and then he went to write 
speeches for the Interior Senator. 

He came to this department when it 
was formed in 1979: “I was quite excited 
at being able to do something different." 

The aim was not just to promote mu- 
sic, but to help young people and get 
them off the street. 

In debt on the 
dole: misery 
increasing 

T he number of court orders being 
made because of unpaid debt by un- 
employed people and others who depend 
on social security is increasing steadily. 

Last year in the Federal Republic and 
West Berlin there were 478,878 cases, 20 
per cent more than in 1 982. 

Officers who have to claim unpaid taxes 
from defaulters say that more and more 
debtors are jobless or otherwise socially 
disadvantaged. 

Things arc getting tougher for the col- 
lectors: a 72-yean-old pensioner from 
Duisburg, for example, took a hammer to 
officials because they wanted to impound 
the family's grandfather dock which was 
in possession of her 84-year-old sister. 

A 56-year-old farmer from Kleve want- 
ed-to attack with a pitchfork an uninvited 
visitor who wanted to take away his cow in 
settlement for a debt. 

Many cases are in some way connected 
with dole money, either overpayment or 
false payments. 

In the first half of 1983, there was a 
heavy increase in the number of new cases 
to 71,000 of non-payment of health insur- 
ance and social security contributions. 

Thai compares with 27,000 in the 
equivalent period of 1 982. 

The outstanding cash involved in the 
first half of 1984 was more than half a bil- 
lion marks. Of this, 100 million was actu- 
ally collected. 

A spokesman in Duisburg said: “There 
is not as much to collect as there used to 
be. Most of the people affected by court 
orders are unemployed or otherwise social 
cases. They are often living off the smell of 
an oily rag." 

One bailiff says: "When you come ac- 
ross a debt case who depends on social se- 
curity, it is not a pleasant sight." dpa 
(Kftlncr Stadl-Anzelger. 23 October 1984) 


The loose description of him as “rock 
representative of the Senate” could be 
misinterpreted. But since, word has got 
around that lie is not involved with 
rockers but with music. 

And not just with rock music, but 
with the entire range of pop music in- 
cluding beat bands, song writer— sing- 
ers and folk groups. 

The musicians come with their instru- 
ments to get help, and that is what they 
get, although indirectly. 

Mehlitz organises competitions and 
arranges premises for practice. He says 
getting practice space in a big city like 
Berlin is a problem. People are always 
disturbed by bands, so sound proofing 
is needed. 

Acoustic equipment is also necessary 
and that can cost up to, 60,000 marks. 
As an example, he recently got hold of 
cellar space at Tempelhof airport. Meh- 
litz says the department puts in the in-‘ 
vestment and the groups pay the runn- 
ing costs. 

This year he has 700.000 marks 
available for practice rooms and equip- 
ment out of a total budget of 1.055 mil- 
lion marks. This is a higher budget than 
normal because some was saved from 
the 1983 budget. 

Normally he has to reckon with only 
500,000 marks a year which, he says, is 
not much when it is considered that 
there are 1 .000 groups, including both 
professionals and hobby bands, in West 
Berlin with an average of between four 
and six members each. 

Of these 300 have managed to get 
practice premises through Mehlitz. 

Help in this way enu be a springboard 
to success. For example, the Twins, 
which won a rock group competition in 
West Berlin in 1980, last year hit the 
top of both the Canadian and Italian 
singles charts. 

A four-member group, UKW, created 
with a song called Sommersprossen one 
of the greatest hits of the socailcd new 
German wave. 

Another group. Die Arzte, is advanc- 


ing well with its light, fluffy style and 
witty, ironic lyrics. 

West Berlin is an especially respon- 
sive sounding board and, next to Lon- 
don, is the European metropolis of pop 
music. 

Mehlitz has made himself absolutely 
familiar with the Berlin music scene, 
something which can only be done, he 
says, after offices have shut for the day 
by going to see the groups, visiting dis- 
cos and hearing what is being played. 

That is what makes this civil servant 
different from other civil servants. 

Liselotrc Muller 

(SiuiigarfcrNachrichiun. 24 0cu*her 1984) 

Everyone is a 
foreigner 

W hen the talk is about Gastarbeiter, 
it usually means Turks, Yugos- 
lavs, Italians, Greeks and Spaniards. 

The French, English, Danes and 
Dutch don’t come into the reckoning, 
there are so few of them. 

In West Germany, the Netherlands 
and Denmark, the Turks are far and 
away the biggest guest worker group. In 
Belgium, there are more Italians than 
any other group. In Luxembourg, the 
Portuguese lop the table and in Britain 
it is the Irish. 

There nre also German Gastarbeiter. 
In the Netherlands, they nrc the second 
biggest group behind the Turks, a very 
poor second though, with 42.282 com- 
pared with 147,970. 

There are 42,000 Germans in Britain 
— which puts them in third place — and 
7,967 in Denmark. In France there are 
43,000 Germans. 

Luxembourg has the highest foreign 
population of all EEC countries. 
95,789 of a total population of 
365, 1 (10, or about 26 per cent. 

Germans number 8,851, which puts 
them fourth on the list. 

More than 160,000 Germans are 
working in the various EEC countries, 
hut that is excluding those in Ireland, 
Greece and Italy, for which figures me 
not available. 

Presumably there are not fewer Ger- 
mans working there. But perhaps they 
arc just enjoying themselves. 

(Siuitganor Zeitung, IK October 1984) 
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M arriage is becoming less of a life- 
long partnership. In all industria- 
lised nations, the rate of marital break- 
up is rising. . 

Some estimates are that within the 
next decade, almost half of all marriages 
will break up. That figure has already 
been reached in the USA. 

This means women will have to keep 
on working throughout their marriage if 
they want to avoid the risk of becoming 
unemployable once they are separated. 

Proposed changes to marriage and 
family legislation clearly show that a 
woman can no longer rely on her hus- 
band to keep on providing indefinitely 
once the marriage has ended. 

The new proposals indicate that 
maintenance should be linked to how 
long the couple were married for. 

This means that the economically 
. weaker member, in most cases the wom- 
i an, would have to find a job quickly in 
: order ‘o be able to fend for herself. 

Those unable to manage would just 
become another burden on social secur- 
ity 

Fifty-eight per cent of separations to- 
day are at the instigation of the woman. 


Until death us 
do part — but 
probably sooner 

The strong claims by women on an in- 
tact marriage and family is given sup- 
port by opinion polls. 

Professor Dr Josef Schmid, of Bam- 
berg University, says in a new book 
about population changes in the Fed- 
eral Republic that men “are meeting 
ever greater difficulties in trying to fit 
in with the wishes and ideas of their 
wives. They see themselves as being 
more and more exposed to criticism." 

Investigation showed that only 50 
per cent of separated women would 
marry their former husband again, 
whereas 80 per cent of men would. 

Professor Schmid says separation of 
marriage partners is increasing be- 
cause: society was less critical; people 
were less involved with religion; fewer 
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Fears of integrated terror 
on international scale 
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likelihood one day of their being inler- 
nniional terrorism. 

The experts mean by this that there 
will be an integrated command, a cen- 
tral leadership for strikes and raids, 
leadership cooperation between various 
nationalities and a pooling of operation- 
al aims. 

The French anti-terrorist squad is 
currently concerned that groups in 
France will link up with the Italian left- 
wing extremists, members of the Red 
Brigade who have fled from the police. 
Recently a French-Italian group came 
to light.The French believe that this 
group is involved with the separist 
movement from Corsica and similarly 
motivated groups from Brittany who 
operate like terrorists. They are in- 
volved in attacks on nuclear power 
stations and data processing install- 
ations. 

In order to calm down the unrest in 
the French Basque country 24 ETA 
members, belonging to the leadership, 
were cxtradictcd. 

As evidence of how serious the mat- 
ter is taken at the Elysee Palace the 
French spokesman reported that an in- 
ter-ministerial committee had been set 
up under the chairmanship of (he interi- 
or minister. 

M. Lc Mouel told the head of the po- 
lice union Gunter Schroder that “it 
would be very useful to establish a bu- 
reau for European cooperation." 

The Spanish are equally interested in 
improved cooperation. They have re- 
cently sent a general lo Belgium and Ita- 
ly to have talks with officials. 

The Italian representative from Ge- 
lion, Francesco Guiscppe Minerva said 


lhat the Italian police had been ahle to 
grind down the Red Brigade, destroy 
the organisation and bring terrorism 
down to the lowest level. 

Minerva said that those who did not 
give themselves up or were arrested 
have escaped abroad. Since 1 983 there 
has no longer been a list of victims. 

The left extremists had hoped to 
bring down the state with iheir urban 
guerilla tactics. Revolutionary forces 
would be united under Red Brigade 
leadership that would serve a battling 
communist party. 

An example of this, that has now fall- 
en on its face, was Bologna with its Uni- 
versity, the largest in Italy. The city was 
governed by the communists. In the 
1970s the Red Brigade decided to con- 
clude the propaganda phase and to 
open hostilities. 

But the masses in Italy quickly rea- 
lised what it meant to support the Red 
Brigade and to tolerate “only mourning 
and the dead". 

Superintendent Desmond Brown 
from Britain said that the position in 
Britain had nothing to do with neo- 
Marxism or anarchism but was more 
like the West German Baader-Meinhof 
or (he Italian Red Brigade situation. 

He said: “In Northern Ireland we are 
having to deal with violence more ex- 
t reme than anything since 1 969.” 

He told the Hiltrup conference that 
200 police officers had been killed by 
rioting since 1969, 480 injured, 1,680 
attacks made on police buildings and 
8,000 explosions. 

Echoing what Gerhard Boeden had 
said the British police officer, an expert 
in dealing with Northern Ireland terror- 
ism said that no time should be lost in 
organising international cooperation to 
combat terrorism. 

He said: "The battle against this new 
cooperation between terrorists must be 
organised now. It is not a matter that 
can be left tn the future." 

Werner Kahl 
(Die Well, 11 October 1984) 


Traffic charge 
double-dutch, 
says judge 

M any traffic offenders may avoid 
conviction if their charges are 
couched in difficull-to-rcad computer 
language. 

Judge Rudolf Heindl, 42, of Hers^ 
bruck, complained about the computer- 
language abbreviations and numerical 
codings during a hearing — and threw 
the case out. 

The judge scratched his head in irrita- 
tion when he was called upon to make a 
judgment on computer information pro- 
vided by the central Bavarian police office. 

Judge Heindl turned to legislation 
that said that the language of proceed- 
ings should be German, and so he dis- 
missed the case against a driver charged 
with speeding, because it was written in 
computerese. 

The public prosecutor intends to go 
ahead with the original charge, how- 
ever. otherwise there would be chaos in 
the computerised fines department. 
Hundreds of thouands of traffic offen- 
ders would be able to cock a snook at 
the police and the authorities. 

The case is now pending before a 
higher court. But whatever the outcome 
it will give officials something to think 
about. 

Judge Heindl complained about a 
whole series of abbreviations and num- 
bers for specific expressions 011 the fine 
instruction. 

He maintained that it was incompre- 
hensible to ordinary people and certain- 
ly not German. In order lo read the date 
the sheet had to be turned 90 degrees. 

He said: “Such a way of wrilting might 
be acceptable in China but it is not usual 
in the west." Hans Wiillenweber 
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B icycle thefts tire costing West Ger- 
many more than hank robberies. 
Lust year, 475,850 bicycles were 
stolen. IT each cost DM200, the replace- 
ment vnluc would he DM95.1 million. 

In fact insurance companies paid out 
DM105 million for allegedly or appar- 
ently stolen bicycles. 

Both figures arc higher than the loss 
caused by bank raids last year: DM89 
million. 

In many places the police will be li- 
mited in dealing with this type of crime 
because household insurance, as from 
the New Year, will only give cover for a 
crash. 

But the police arc not entirely power- 
less to deal with bicycle theft. With the 
aid of special investigators it has been 
possible to reduce the incidence of this 
crime, catching thieves, and swindlers 
and retrieving stolen bikes. 

One example is in Hamburg where at: 
the end of last year seventeen branch of- 
fices of insurance companies set up an 
association for the protection of the bi- 
cycle. 

The Hamburg police were the movers 
behind a test campaign in which bicycle 
passses were issued in which the details 
of all bicycles were put on file. 

This meant that the solution figure of 
stolen bicycles rose from two to a 
praiseworthy sixty per cent and more, 
than a half of the stolen bicycles in the 
area involved were returned to their 
owners. 

These figures convinced the insur- 
ance companies. With an annual con- 
tribution of between DM7,000 and 
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DM21,000 they are financing the asso- 
ciation so that the test area can be ex- 
tended to the whole of Hamburg. 

The Hamburger Fcuerkasse is lead- 
ing the operation. The administration 
and processing of data that has been ac- 
cumulating rapidly since the beginning 
of the year is being handled by a service 
company, that is charging the associa- 
tion DM 220,000 per year for its work. 

The Hamburg police hope that even- 
tually they will be able to retrieve for 
their owners 5,000 bicycles with a value 
of one rnilliop deutschmarks. Dr Her- 
bert Schafer, chief of Bremen's crime 
squad explained that it was possible to 
combat this major crime without the as- 
sistance of insurance companies, writ- 
ing in the magazine Kriminalistik , de- 
scribing the action taken by the police in 
GroB-Gerau. 

Bicycle theft accounted for between 
fifteen and twenty per cent of all crime 
over the. past few years. Since 1978 a 
special five-man squad has been set up 
to deal with bicycle theft, and the solu- 
tion quota has risen from three to 34.1 
per cent. 

Without a bicycle pass, only by exam- 
ining police reports (place of the crime. 


place of discovery nnd so on) the five 
police officers were able tn discover the 
source of this crime in GroB-Gcrnu. a 
residential area of apparlmcnt blocks. 

In many of the reports made it was 
pnsiblc to identify cases of fraud. 

Working with the justice department 
there was a speedy rise in convictions 
for bicycle theft in GroG-Gcmu. Many 
of the thieves stole between 20 and 1 50 
bicycles in the course of two years. Af- 
ter the first or second conviction most 
did not return to this kind of theft. 

The Duisburg police working in a si- 
milar way by investigating reports and 
making bicycle controls were able (o re- 
cord a 17.3 per cent increase in the so- 
lution of this type of crime. 

Special investigators in Cologne and 
Krefeld have had similar successes. 

Ttt a small community one single spe- 
cialist can have considerable effeel, ac- 
cording to Schafer who referred to the 
police in Bobingen. There when a bicy- 
cle theft was reported the scene of the 
crime was visited, people living nearby 
questioned, young people who reported 
that their bicycles had been stolen were 
questioned with particular reference to 
their “economic background" and 
warned about the risks involved in try- 
ing on an insurance fraud. 

Controls on bicycles and taking a 
close look at suspicious cases have 
made matters very risky for a thief who 
has stolen bicycles many times. 

In Bobingen the old police saying 
holds true: "Fear protects the forest." 

Jurgen Diebdcker 
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